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The special needs of the quiet child 


By Charlotte Jones 


We have all heard parents talk 
about their “quiet” child. 

“She is so quiet, we hardly 
notice her.’’ 

“We forgot him at Grandma’s 
house one day. We got home 
and no one missed him until his 
dog came looking for him.” 

It's less stressful to be around 
the quiet child. The quiet child is 
easier to raise — without the 
noise, the demands, the emo- 
tional outbursts common to more 
Outgoing children. 

Even in a family of two chil- 
dren, a mother often Says, “Oh, 
Laura is the chatterbox. Jil goes 
about her life quietly and no one 
knows she’s around.” 

And, of course, the only 
child — by the fact of being an 
only — might be quiet and 
reserved. 

It is not “wrong” or “bad” to be 
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the quiet child. Neither is it “right” 
Or “good” to be the chatterbox. 
But the quiet child should not be 
ignored in the face of demands 
from a more vocal child. 
Sometimes there are reasons 
the quiet child is quiet. Some- 
times there are hidden feelings 
of which parents aren’t aware. 
Let's look at what might be going 
on inside a quiet child. 











































Fears 

Many quiet children are fear- 
ful — of things real, unreal, mis- 
understood, or imagined. 

Fear of spiders. Fear of failure. 
Fear of people. Fear of rejection. 
Fear of men with beards. Fear of 
teasing. 

Fears need to be met, talked 
about, explored, understood, 
accepted. Alternatives should be 
Suggested and explanations 
made. 

Talk with your child about 
grown-ups’ fears. Encourage 
him to talk about childrens’ 
fears — especially his own. 

A quiet child especially might 
fear people and needs to know 
that most people are not plotting 
a kidnapping or planning a way 
to harm him. 

If he is fearful, he needs help in 
learning to trust. 


Self-confidence 

The quiet child often lacks self- 
confidence or the sense of power 
over his own life. 


Continued on next page 
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Help your child find things at 
which he can excel. 

Praise him often. 

“Thank you for setting the 
table.”’ 

“You did a good job getting 
dressed this morning.” 

Find things to bolster his self- 
worth. 

He might be reluctant or afraid 
to try new experiences. Or he 
might be easily discouraged if he 
fails. Giving in to his fears will 
reinforce his belief that he can't 
succeed in unfamiliar circum- 
stances. 

Insist he do things indepen- 
dently. Assign responsibilities, 
duties, chores. Give him experi- 
ences that will build his confi- 
dence. 

Challenge him. Make him 
grow. Success begets success! 
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- _ Shy or Quiet: what’s the difference? 


There is a fine line between “quiet” and “shy.” | 
Shyness implies inadequacy, 
or situations, an inability to communicate thoughts or feelings. - 
n “shy” and “quiet” is the child's 
lone or is he lonely? Does he 
prefer not to say anything, or does he want to express himself 
but is afraid or unable to do so? Does he have positive or 
negative feelings about himself? Is he happy? 
The shy child is self-conscious and fears others’ evaluations 
and/or rejections. The quiet child is probably making 
- evaluations of others. (Ask his opinions. His insight might 


an inability to deal with people 


The shy child is unable to reach out to others, take risks, — 
approach new situations. The shy child holds feelings and 
emotions inside. He/she may be unpopular and uncomfortable 


_ Itis important for parents to observe and know their child. 

- Most people are naturally shy to a certain degree. We don't 

~ rush into new situations, talk to every stranger we meet, nor 

~ share our every thought, idea, or emotion. : 

But the “quiet” child has the potential of crossing the line into 
d to communicate and does not 
express himself, he could develop self-doubts, real or imagined 


shyness. If he is not encourage 
rejections and misinterpretations of others’ comments or lack of 
Its important for the parents of a “quiet” child to 


communicate verbally and non-verbally to reinforce the child's 
self-worth and to provide a supportive home life. 


It’s not enough that you tell him 
he’s a great kid. He has to be 
great at something. He has to 
feel worthy of his own approval 
and the praise of others. 

Children need to feel they 
have an influence over their own 
lives. The quiet child often 
unquestioningly leaves his fate 
in the hands of others. 

Of course, this is not to sug- 
gest that a child be made king/ 
queen of the household. Only 
that it is important for parents to 
establish some balance, some 
victories for the child. 


Expressing emotions 

Often the quiet child does not 
want to risk losing your approval. 
He will bottle up anger, hold back 
tears, hide his feelings. 

If siblings have teased or 





humiliated the quiet child about 
his feelings, this might seem 
more reason to mask his emo- 
tions. 

Assure him that emotions — 
both positive and negative — 
are normal and should be ven- 
ted. Tell him what to do when 
he’s angry. Encourage him to 
cry when he’s sad. 

The quiet child could grow into 
an adult who has difficulty 
expressing affection. Encourage 
him to physically express his 
love. Ask for a hug. Say how you 
like to hold hands. Request. 
kisses. 

Say “I love you.” Say it often. 

Ask yourself how you love 
your child. Do you express your 
love even while disciplining him? 
Or do you use love as a bribe for 
when the child does the “right 
thing” or is “good”? Love must 
be given freely, not doled out as 
a reward for appropriate behav- 
ior. 

“Have you hugged your kid 
today?” is a bumper sticker slo- 
gan that contains some good 
advice about touching. Physical 
contact between parent and 
child is important and it's never 
too late to start. 


Taking risks 

Home is comfortable. The 
world is scary. If a child is quiet 
and stays out of the way, he can 
play in the house and not risk 
being rejected by neighborhood 
kids or being embarrassed by a 
neighbor or being scared by a 
stranger. 

Life is a risk and risk is neces- 
sary to survival for both children 
and adults. Teach your child to 
take risks: Start small and 
reward him with praise whether 
he was successful or not. 

Of course, parents must keep 
a positive attitude and expect the 
child to succeed. 


Time together 
Take time to be alone with 
Continued on next page 





















each child regularly. Don’t let the 
quiet child get cheated simply 
because he doesn’t demand his 
share of your time. 

Be a friend. Show him you 
don't only love him because he’s 
your child, but you like him for his 
own qualities and personality. 


Communication 

The quiet child often has diffi- 
culty expressing himself. 

Have rea/ conversations with 
him. Don’t allow the chatterbox 
Of the family to interrupt, monop- 
olize the conversation or answer 
for the quiet child. 

Encourage the quiet child to 
talk. Ask him questions. Listen to 
his answers. Let Supper be late 
or delay bedtime to let him 
express his feelings. 

Sometimes quiet children are 
unconsciously encouraged to be 
So. “A nice, quiet child. . .”“.. . 
SO good and quiet . . .” Simple 
phrases or innocent comments 
might tell your child to withhold 
communication. 

We live in a verbal society. 
Self-expression is vitally impor- 
tant to succeed in our world. 


Sensitivity 

The quiet child is usually sen- 
Sitive to others’ comments and 
Opinions. 

Help your child understand 
that people sometimes say 
things they don’t necessarily 
mean or that we don’t neces- 
Sarily like. 


Explain that it’s not important 
that everyone like him. Because 
people are all different, some will 
like him and others won’t — but 
it is important that he like himself. 


Expectations 

All children need to have a 
clear knowledge of what is 
expected of them — socially, 
academically, physically. 

Then they need approval that 
they are living up to parents’ and 
society's expectations. They 
need to feel they are acceptable. 

Some research has shown 
that reserved, quiet or shy chil- 
dren are frequently denied 
parental guidance in making 
decisions. They feel uncertain 
and anxious about doing the 
right thing. 

Others are insecure about 
their inability to meet unre- 
alistically high expectations of 
parents. 

Reasonable structure, stan- 
dards and discipline give chil- 
dren a safer, more predictable 
world in which to live. 


Discipline 

When any child misbehaves, 
he should be disciplined. Par- 
ents will sometimes overlook 
unacceptable conduct of a quiet 
child, fearing they will damage 
him psychologically. 

But kids aren’t dumb. The child 
Knows what he did. He also 
knows he can manipulate his 
parents with his reserved man- 
ner. Ignoring misbehavior in the 


quiet child encourages him to 
continue to act in the same way 
in order to avoid punishment in 
the future. 


Personal appearance 

Our own children are beautiful 
to us. But how does the world 
see them? 

Even the very young can 
sense the disdain of adults and 
feel the hurt of rejection by peers. 
Unfair as it is, children are often 
ignored or sometimes criticized 
on their appearance. Rejection 
from society because of a poor 
personal appearance can make 
the reserved child retreat even 
more. 

Bodily cleanliness, combed 
hair, clean clothing should be 
within the reach of any family, 
rich or poor. 

Unfortunately, too often “dif- 
ferent” is treated as “wrong.” 
The child whose clothes or hair is 
“different” might have to face 
close scrutiny and justify his 
appearance. While some chil- 
dren can handle such treatment, 
the quiet child usually needs to 
“fit in.” 


Friends 

The most obvious trait of the 
quiet child is probably his small 
circle of friends or even the 
absence of friends. 

Here are some suggestions in 
helping your quiet child develop 
friendships: 

e Encourage him to invite a 
friend to your home. 

e Offer to include a friend in a 
family outing. 

e Show an interest in the 
friend, but don’t embarrass 
either child. 

e Provide opportunities for 
your child to be around other chil- 
dren in non-threatening situa- 
tions. 

e Be careful not to force a 
friendship. 

e Make positive comments 
about your child’s friend. 

Continued on next page 
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e Let your child see you enter- 
taining — providing refresh- 
ments, visiting, playing games, 
laughing, enjoying each other's 
company. 


Change 

Most change in family life is 
minor. But when your family 
faces a major change, dont 
allow the quiet child to withdraw. 

Moving, death of a loved one, 
divorce, or financial crisis neces- 
sitates communication, express- 
ing feelings, setting new goals, 
relying on friends. The child who 
has trouble expressing feelings 
about minor events will certainly 
need extra help through major 
crises. 


86 ways to 5 say 
Etitie Good!” 





Epod in you! 

Superb. 2 

. You did that very well. 

. You've got it made. 

. Terrific! Fe 
. That's not bad! © 


myself. 

. Marvellous! — 

. You're doing fine. 

. You're really improving. 

. You're on the right track baw! 

. Now you've figured it out. 

Outstanding! 

. That’s coming along nicely. 

. | knew you could “ it. 

. Good work. | 

. You figured that uit fait. 

. | think you’ve got it now. 

. I'm proud of the way you 
worked today. 

. Tremendous! — 

. You certainly did well today. 

. Perfect! 

. Nice going. 

. You've got your brain in gear 
today... 

. Now you’ve got the hang of it. 

. WOW! 


. Couldn't have done it better | 


Watch carefully for danger sig- 
nals such as: 

e Withdrawal. 

e Depression. 

e Inability to show emotions or 
communicate. 

e Prolonged loss of appetite. 

e Prolonged difficulties in 
sleeping. 

lf signs of serious trouble 
develop, get professional help. A 
trained counselor can zero in on 
problems that parents or other 
persons close to the child can- 
not. 

A wise man once said, “All 
people have one thing in com- 
mon: they are all different.” 
These differences are what 
keeps the world interesting. 

Don’t inadvertently try to make 


. Wonderful! . 
. Youre getting better every 
day. : 

. You're learning fast. 

. You make it look easy. 

. That's a good boy/girl. 

. That’s vey much better. 

i. SUpETE 

. You did a a lot o work today! 

- You’ ve g | 

. Congratulations. — 

. Exactly right! — 

. Nice going. 

Excellent! 

. Sensational! 

. You're doing beautifully. 

. You've just about mastered 
he is 

_ That's really. nice. 

. That’s the ae ever. 

. That's great. — 

. Way to go! — _ 

. That’s the way to do it! 

. That's quite an improvement. | 

_ Good thinking. — 

. You’re really going to town. 

. Keep up the _* work. 

. That's it! 

. That's better. 

. You haven't missed a thing. 

}. Fantastic! 

. You outdid yourself today! 

. You’re doing a good job. 

. That's the right way to do it. 






all children alike. Many happy, 
well-adjusted people — children 
and adults alike — are private 
people. They are “loners,” doing 
their own thing. Reserved people 
are often more observant of their 
surroundings, more sensitive to 
the feelings of others, and more 







objective in their decision-mak- 
ing. 


Everyone must find their own 


level of social involvement. 
Parental intervention is only 
needed when the child’s adjust- 
ment and happiness are 
seriously impaired. 
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Charlotte Jones writes for major national 
publications including Good Housekeep- 
ing, Family Weekly, and Baby Talk. She is 
a frequent contributor to Growing Parent. 
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Children’s emotional growth: Eight important areas 


By Sharon S. Epstein 


Being a parent is a hard job. 
Even the most patient mothers 
and the most loving fathers can 
attest to the daily difficulties of 
raising children. 

The problems are in some 
ways unique to each family, but 
there are some areas of emo- 
tional growth that are important 
to all children. These are being 
listened to, learning to solve 
problems, being praised for 
accomplishments, learning val- 
ues, taking responsibility, learn- 
ing from criticism, being fairly 
disciplined, and being part of a 
family. 


Listening 

One of the main objectives of 
raising children is helping them 
become independent and self- 
confident. Such learning is 
helped along by parents who are 
interested in what a child has to 
show and tell them. Parental lis- 
tening promotes a child’s sense 
of self-importance. 


ee 


If a child is praised for 
what she can do well, 
taught to take on still more 
responsibilities, and given 
tasks appropriate for her 
age, she generally devel- 
ops a high self-esteem. 
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The problem is that parents 
cannot always stop what they 
are doing to look or listen. Giving 
the child a reason why not and 
promising a specific time later 
teaches a child patience. 


Problem solving 

A child needs to develop prob- 
lem-solving skills. If she is con- 
Stantly told what to do by her 
parents, she will continue to 
depend on someone else to give 
her the answers. A child who is 
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Parental listening promotes a child’s sense of self- 


importance. 
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encouraged to think about possi- 
ble solutions and pick those that 
might work develops a method 
for thinking about a problem. 

At times she may need sug- 
gestions, but as long as these 
are given as Suggestions and not 
orders the child learns to take 
responsibility for the solutions 
she chooses. If the problem is 
Satisfactorily solved, the child 
can feel proud that she solved it. 
If the solution she chooses was 
not the best, but she is praised 
for trying, she will want to try 
again. 

It is good practice to give even 
very young children exercises in 
making choices. For example, a 
two-year-old might be given a 
choice between the green shirt 
and the blue one. A four-year-old 
might choose between two res- 
faurants. Having a say in deci- 
sions can have an enormously 
positive influence on a child. 


Praise for accomplishments 
A child needs to feel the signifi- 
cant people in her life are proud 


of her accomplishments. This 
message can be given by hug- 
ging and kissing as well as with 
words. A first step ora pretty pic- 
ture are obvious times for praise. 
Less obvious times are good too 
— for example, when a messy 
child shows the slightest sign of 
neatness. It doesn’t matter how 
the accomplishment stacks up in 
relation to other children. The 
important thing is that the child 
accomplished something. 


Teaching values 

A child learns by observation, 
especially of parents. If told, 
“Don’t do as | do, doas | say,’ he 
is all the more likely to try out the 
behavior he sees. And a child 
who is told what to do all the time 
grows up either dependent on 
others for advice about every 
one of his actions — or re- 
bellious. 

Parents can encourage values 
development in a variety of 
ways. They can encourage chil- 
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dren to watch television pro- 
grams and listen to stories which 
teach moral lessons and then 
talk about those lessons. Any 
discussion that allows a child to 
ask questions and try to come to 
some of his own conclusions 
about morality and values is very 
helpful. 


The best a parent can do in 
this regard is to let a child do 
things for herself, especially 
when she wants to. Dressing, 
wiping dishes, collecting gar- 
bage, or holding tools are all 
things children can do. Even an 
18-month-old is capable of fetch- 
ing her own diaper or putting 
away folded laundry. 


Se Us 0c 


Children need to learn that making mistakes is a natural 


part of living and learning. 
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When children see values 
being cast aside (a parent 
swears or tells a lie), the child 
can be given a reason why the 
value is not at work (anger, 
desire not to hurt someone's 
feelings). This teaches that no 
one is perfect all the time. 


Taking responsibility 

An independent child feels she 
is an important and worthy part of 
the family. If she is praised for 
what she can do well, taught to 
take on still more respon- 
sibilities, and given tasks appro- 
priate for her age, she generally 
develops a high self-esteem. 





Learning from criticism 

A child who is constantly 
called names and criticized for 
doing the wrong thing will have 
difficulty acquiring self-confi- 
dence in her ability to act cor- 
rectly. She may misbehave 
simply to get attention. 

Children need to learn that 
making mistakes is a natural part 
of living and learning. When a 
child does something wrong, a 
parent can explain why it was 
wrong. If the mistake was unin- 
tentional, it is important to let the 
child know that everyone makes 
mistakes and that mistakes 
should not prevent trying again. 








Applying discipline 

Punishment should be meted 
out at the time of the offense and 
in proportion to the severity of the 
offense. The timing is important 
because otherwise the child may 
honestly not remember why he is 
being punished. 

The type of punishment is also 
important. Continual yelling may 
force the child to “tune out” a 
parent. Continual hitting makes a 
child feel inferior and helpless 
without solving the problem. It's 
best for the child to be given the 
chance to discuss the behavior 
and come to an understanding of 
why it was wrong and how to 
remedy it. 


Being part of a family 

It can be a major problem for 
children if they are used as 
pawns in a battle between par- 
ents. Children are sometimes 
used by one spouse to get even 
with another. Sometimes a par- 
ent living in an unsatisfactory 
marriage lives vicariously 
through the child, not allowing 
him to become independent and 
have a life of his own. 

It is also important that every- 
one in the family has their emo- 
tional and physical needs taken 
care of — without anyone else 
feeling taken advantage of or 
neglected. This applies to moth- 
ers’ and fathers’ needs, as well 
as to children’s needs. 

Being a good parent is a job 
that needs continual work. It is 
healthy to talk about problems 
and to admit to and laugh about 
mistakes. A child is marvelously 
resiliant and as long as he sees 
that his parents are trying to be 
genuine, loving, and caring 
toward him, he will learn to 
become an independent and 
self-confident adult. 


Sharon S. Epstein is a social worker, 
columnist, and freelance writer. 
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I'm tired of reading about how difficult it is to 
raise children. 

That doesn’t mean | think childrearing is 
easy... far from it. I’m talking about the 
abundance of literature these days that 
approaches parenting as though it were some 
kind of survival course. 

If you believe everything you read, 
childhood is a desperate time for parents who 
must suffer through the most miserable 
experiences imaginable that include disastrous 
episodes in toilet training, temper tantrums, 
and sleepless nights, to name a few. 

And if that isn’t enough, long before your 
children read adolescence, you're going to 
read about how difficult teenagers are. It’s no 
wonder parents are insecure — we're being 
conditioned to believe the worst about the 
people we love the most. 

But there is a positive side to all of this. And 
you deserve to know it: It is possible for — 
families to go through the growing up and 
maturing process without dire consequences, 
without totally disrupting households, and with 
tempers, personalities and relationships intact. 

It is important for you to know that things are 
going to happen as your children grow up that 
will fill you with delight, that will make you 
laugh out loud and sometimes, cry with 
happiness. 

All of us need to talk about these happy 
experiences; we need to give “Childrearing” a 
good name. | know of no long-lasting, negative 
effects on children (or anyone else, for that 
matter) caused by a positive attitude. And a 
positive attitude can have an effect on your life 
and your children every single day! 

What can you do to pass along the positive 
Side of parenting? Here are a few Suggestions: 

1. Monkey see, monkey do. Be a good 
role model for other parents. When they ask 
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about your experiences in a particular 
Situation, by all means, share what happened. 
But be sure that includes the positive stuff: 
“We were so pleased that Jeremy responded 
to our attention.” “We felt really good about 
how we handled the situation.” This also has a 
boomerang effect: You'll find you have done 
quite a few things that are good, positive and 
rewarding as parents. 

2. Look for good news and Pass it on. 
Every time you find yourself relating some 
experience to your parents, friends, or 
neighbors, listen to what you're saying. If it 
turns out you're only talking about the bad 
times, make a conscious effort to include more 
good times. When you start watching your 
children for good behavior and positive efforts, 
you ll be surprised how often you find them! 
And what happens when you notice and 
reinforce “good” behavior? You're going to 
see more of it. 

3. Cultivate a healthy sense of humor. 
Having a sense of humor doesn’t necessarily 
mean that you laugh heartily at the jokes ona 
television sitcom. It means you Can see the 
realness and humanity of yourself and others. 
You realize everyone can make mistakes 
because we’re all human, Subject to error and 
thus, can be forgiven. Studies have shown 
again and again the benefits of being able to 
laugh with others and at ourselves. Here 
again, those around you will pick up the 
positive cues that the world is a pretty good 
place to live in, that children have a positive 
effect on your life. 

I've given you three ideas for how to be 
positive about being parents: why not drop me 
a line and tell me about yours? 


Marty. Klathae 
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Feel the different 
textures of the 
winter coats in your 
house. 


10 

Make Valentines 
with red and white 
paper—let your 
child “draw” with a 
red crayon. 


17 


Go for a ride 
around the house in 
a wagon. 


Talk about what 
you're going to do 
tomorrow. 


JehereWaebtetec 


What words rhyme 
with “cold”? 


11 


Decorate a shoebox 
to hold Valentines. 


President's Day. 
String popcorn and 
hang it from the 
trees for the birds. 


A big cardboard 
box is fun to crawl 
in and out of_ 


Grow a sweet 


water. 


Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Put shiny new 
pennies in the piggy 


19 


Find one thing in 
your house for 
every letter of the 
alphabet—apple, 
book, chair... 


What would you do 
if...a stranger 
offered you candy? 


ai 


to do in Feb 


Sing “Old 
Susannah” 


13 


Make red jello for 
dessert tomorrow. 


Ash Wednesday 
Fresh fruit for a 


Read Goodnight 


—— 
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Play a “hiding- 
finding” game with 


a toy in your pocket. 


14 


Valentine’s Day. 
Kisses for everyone, 
wear red and white. 


21 


Warm lemonade is 
soothing on a sore 
throat. 


28 


Practice 
somersaults, 
forwards and 
backwards. 


x 


Look out the 

different windows in 
your house and talk 
about what you see. 


8 


Reward “Junior” 
with a hug when 
toys are picked up. 


Sit on the floor and 
roll a ball back and 
forth to each other. 


Zk 
Washington’s 
Birthday. Make a 
dessert with 

cherries in it. ye 


ruary 


Ground Hog Day. 
Go outside—can | 
you see your, , Vi! 1, 


shadow? ee 
“ew 


9 


Is there a smoke 
alarm near your 
child’s room? Are 
the batteries still 
good? 


16 


Go to the library 
and look for a book 
about summer! 


Have you ever 
eaten fried mush?. 
Sounds yucky, 
tastes g 














Nightmares or 
Sweet Dreams? 


Nightmares are very 
common among 
preschoolers. Here’s why 
they happen and how 
parents can help keep those 
dream monsters at bay. 


By Marilyn Pribus 


“MAAaaa-MEEeeeee!” 

Danny’s wispy wail roused me 
from deep sleep. It was the mid- 
dle of the night, my husband was 
away and our three-year-old was 
having another nightmare. 

“The piggy’s gonna get me! 
It's got big red eyes!” he cried as 
| comforted him. 

A few days later | saw Danny’s 
“piggy.” A young playmate had a 
wind-up toy which lumbered 
along with a mechanical lurch as 
its red eyes flashed from some 
interior mechanism. 

This was the source of the 
nightmares, but how could | pro- 
tect my son from a six-inch-high 
toy? There are scary things 





everywhere and Danny’s bad 
dreams worried me. Was there 
something wrong with my child? 
Was | doing something wrong? 
Was there something | could be 
doing to help? 


Nightmares 

Bad dreams and nightmares 
are very common in children 
from as young as one year old to 
around six. Most specialists con- 
Sider them a perfectly normal 
part of a child’s development. 
They note, however, that night- 
mares often increase in re- 
sponse to stress or a perceived 
threat, just as my son’s bad 
dreams frequently coincided 
with his father’s trips. 

Nightmares may also follow 
traumatic incidents such as an 
injury, family separation, or a 
serious illness. 

Experts indicate that “things” 
don’t lead to nightmares, feel- 
ings do. | came to realize that in 
my son’s case, the mechanical 
pig wasn’t causing the bad 
dreams; it was merely a familiar, 
Slightly scary object which trans- 
lated itself into nightmares while 
Daddy was away. 
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Dreams vs. reality 

Children younger than four 
have difficulty differentiating be- 
tween dreams and reality, so if 
your child dreams about some- 
thing frightening — a bear or 
monster or tiger — confront it 
together as a dream. Don’t do 
anything to imply the dream is 
true. For instance, it can be very 
harmful to pretend to shoot a 
“monster” as if you believe it is 
real. This gives validity to the 
nightmare but doesn’t prevent its 
recurrence. 

It's far more effective to turn on 
a light, open the closet door, and 
look under the bed together in a 
serious but calm way. Don’t dis- 
miss the bad dream as imagina- 
tion or silliness. Instead, state it 
was a dream or nightmare and 
that although the dream or night- 
mare was real, the creatures 
populating it were not and offer 
no danger. 

It's a good idea to talk with 
your child about a nightmare. 
Your natural feeling might be to 
ignore it, hoping it will be forgot- 
ten, but by reviewing and dis- 
cussing the dream, you give your 
child control over it. 








Confronting dream monsters 
It is important to help a child 
tell the difference between fact 
and fantasy. By the time a child 
can distinguish between a dream 
and reality, which for some can 
occur as early as three and a half 
to four years of age, you can sug- 
gest that dream adversaries, 
whether machines or monsters 
or people, can be confronted. 
Five-year-old Katy told about 
“real scary stuff” where she was 
pursued by a “space robot” but 
couldn’t run away. In discus- 
sions, her father pointed out that 
there were no space robots in 
her daily life — only those she 
saw on television — so if she 
“saw” one she’d know she was 
dreaming. If she found. herself 
unable to run away she could 
inform the robot it was only part 
of her dream, or she could even 
turn around and attack it safely 
since a robot in a dream was 


powerless to injure her. In fact 
she might prefer direct confron- 
tation to flight even if she found 
she could run. 


Night Terrors 

Two-year-old Jason woke 
screaming. When his parents 
rushed to his room they found 
him terrified and confused; his 
pulse was racing and he was 
damp with perspiration. 

Night terrors, which have a 
physical origin, differ from night- 
mares. Most typical in a child 
under the age of two, they are 
characterized by amnesia, 
where the victim may not recog- 
nize the parents, doesnt re- 
member the dream or may only 
have a vague sense of one over- 
whelmingly frightening thing. 

There are other differences, 
probably the major one being 
that while dreams occur during 
REM (rapid-eye movement) 
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sleep, night terrors occur during 
the deepest sleep cycle, often 
during the first hours of the night. 
Perspiration, which does not 
usually occur during nightmares, 
is characteristic of night terrors. 

Most experts believe that the 
night terrors of childhood, which 
almost always disappear by the 
age of six, are simply caused by 
a child’s immature nervous sys- 
tem. They are often more fright- 
ening to the parents than to the 
youngster, for sometimes while 
in the throes of night terror the 
child can’t be “reached,” or there 
may be dazed sleepwalking. 
Reassurance and hugging will 
gradually calm your little one — 
who will rarely recall the event in 
the morning. 


A warning signal? 

Most young children have very 
few emotionally loaded dreams. 
Typically it isn’t until youngsters 
are eight or nine that they have 
enough of a “self” character in- 
volved in dreams or nightmares 
to be significant. However, if a 
child of any age has the same 
bad dream many times it could 
be an indication that something 
is wrong and professional help 
may be sought. Nightmares may 
be symptoms of emotional disor- 
ders or even, in rare instances, 
physical illness. 

For the vast majority of chil- 
dren, however, bad dreams area 
perfectly normal part of growing 
and will gradually decrease. The 
best support a parent can pro- 
vide is calm, compassionate, 
matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
reality of a dream, but not the 
reality of its contents. Reas- 
surance that everyone dreams 
and everyone has bad dreams 
from time to time should help 
your child cope with occasional 
nightmares. 





Marilyn Pribus is an author, a mother, and 
a teacher whose work has appeared sev- 
eral times in Growing Parent. She lives in 
Fair Oaks, California. 

















Start a lap-sized 
love affair with 
your little ones 


Sitting down with a child and 
a book can untangle frazzled 
nerves, calm disorder, and 
restore joviality and good 
temper to your household. 


By Paula A. Patton 


It's time for parents all over 
America to sit down! Yes, let the 
housework go, let the grass grow 
another inch, forget about clean- 
ing out the garage. 

Choose your favorite easy 
chair, couch, or rocking chair. Sit 
down, get comfortable, grab a 
book and invite one or more of 
your children to nestle them- 
selves into your lap. You won't 
have to ask twice. They'll come 
running. 

Parental laps are cradles 
where children can be com- 
forted, cheered, or cajoled. Com- 
bined with a read-out-loud story 
and five or ten minutes of atten- 
tion, a lap takes on a throne-like 
Status for children. There is noth- 
ing quite like those times of 
closeness and communication 
that come from sitting together 
and reading out loud, or “lap 
reading.” 


An infrequent occurrence 

Some observers fear that lap- 
reading is a dying form of interac- 
tion for this generation. What 
used to be daily routine is now an 
infrequent occurrence. Is this 
true in your home? If so, you're 
not alone. 

Many parents buy toys that tell 
stories at the push of a button, 
Stuffed animals that recite poetry 
at the pull of a cord, and wind-up 
record players that chatter fairy 
tales on command. What these 
parents have actually “bought” 





is the idea that these mecha- 
nisms — along with the ever- 
present television set — can take 
the place of lap sitting and read- 
ing out loud. 

Lap-reading is often perceived 
as an “old-fashioned” innovation 
— an unimportant part of child- 
hood experience and parental 
privilege. In the space age, we 
expect our children to enjoy and 
respond to technology and have 
less need for and interest in 
touching and talking. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Tape-recorded voices and 
computerized responses will 
never adequately take the place 
of the nurturing elements of lap- 
reading. Television, even in 
technicolored, lifelike animation, 
will never approach the value of 
lap-reading when it comes to 
building relationships between 
parents and children. 


Start in infancy 

Lap-reading can begin in the 
earliest days of infancy. True, 
newborns will not understand or 
remember what was read to 
them, but they do understand 
and remember something far 
more important. 


Human babies have been 
shown to be able to recognize 
people by the sound of a voice as 
early as three to six days after 
birth. Itis generally accepted that 
sound is the most sensitive 
response a newborn has at his 
disposal. Therefore, through 
repeated exposure to a voice, an 
infant develops a familiarity and 
comforting attachment to it. 

“My second child was born 
during the televised coverage of 
the 1976 Olympics,” a young 
mother relates. ‘‘The delivery 
was quick and | was bored in the 
hospital, so | sat in my room for 
hours at a time holding Kari and 
talking to her about the Olympic 
events | was watching on televi- 
sion. It may sound silly, but | think 
that may be why she still loves to 
be held, talked to, and read to, 
even though she’s now eight 
years old.” 

lf researchers are right, this 
young mother's idea isn’t silly at 
all. In fact, there is even some 
evidence to support the idea that 
babies can hear human voices 
before they are born. Recent 
Studies suggest that newborns 
can distinguish easily between 
familiar and unfamiliar voices. 
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In the space age, we expect our children to enjoy 
technology and have less need for touching and talking. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


nl 


Content not important 

Presenting your familiar voice 
to a young child doesn’t take a lot 
of time or planning. Infants will 
accept the editorial column just 
as readily as the recitation of a 
cookie recipe, although you will 
find at some point your lap- 
reading partner may express a 
distinct preference for more 
child-like subject matter! 

Lap-reading can be shared at 
any age and at any time of day. 
Toddlers may be receptive to a 
“slow down” in the normal pace 
with a lap-reading session. 
Reading as an introduction to 
nap time might be especially ap- 
propriate for preschoolers. 

Be careful, though, not to mis- 
interpret the purpose of lap- 
reading. The goal is not to teach 
reading at an early age, but to 
provide a time of affirmation and 
communication. Few tiny tots 
have either the interest or the 
ability to acquire reading skills. 
Parents who use lap-reading as 
an opportunity to “test’’ the 
child’s ability may actually sabo- 
tage the valuable benefits of the 
reading session. 

However, when an atmo- 
sphere of love, attentiveness 
and communication is estab- 
lished, lap-reading will remain a 
popular event well after your 
child can read on his or her own. 


Selection unlimited 

Choices of subject matter for 
lap reading sessions are un- 
limited. Personal preference will 
be the determining factor. It 
doesn’t really seem to matter. 
That’s because although chil- 
dren learn and enjoy familiar 
stories (as their age allows com- 
prehension), they are more 
attracted by the comforting, re- 
assuring voice of a parent and 





enjoy the physical closeness that 
lap sessions offer. 

A young father | know is in the 
very good habit of relaxing after 
work in his easy chair holding his 
four-month-old son and sum- 
marizing the headlines of the 
daily newspaper to him. 
Although some would raise their 
eyebrows at this, Ben reacts with 
coos and gurgles, sitting calmly 
in his father’s arms. 

“1 started to read to Ben by ac- 
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cident,” the father relates. “Be- 
fore he was born, my ritual when 
| got home was to sit down with 
the evening paper. But Sharon 
needed help with him while she 
prepared supper, so | began to 
hold him. Gradually, rather than 
just read and ignore him, | 
started reading the comics out 
loud. He seemed to respond, so 
I've done it ever since.” 

lf reading the newspaper out 
loud has little appeal to you, 
there are lots of other oppor- 
tunities. You can tell infants and 





children made-up stories. The lit- 
tle ones will enjoy the experience 
and this particular method of 
sharing has the advantage of ex- 
tensive eye contact. Experts in 
the field of child psychology sug- 
gest that eye contact is the most 
personal and important way in 
which we can recognize our chil- 
dren. 

You’re not creative? Then pull 
out a copy of National Geo- 
graphic, Newsweek, or any pe- 
riodical with colorful picture 
essays. Young children will re- 
spond to the identification and 
description you offer of both 
familiar and unfamiliar objects. 


Enrichment only one 
advantage 

The most important promise of 
lap-reading is that it can help 
create an enriched home en- 
vironment and encourage the 
child to reach his full intellectual 
potential. 

Lap-reading is also quiet and 
can provide a much-needed rest 
time, for both parents and chil- 
dren. It can untangle frazzled 
nerves, calm disorder, and re- 
store joviality and good temper to 
a household. 











Ultimately, lap-reading gives 
small children a distinct head 
start on developing a positive at- 
titude about reading. The good 
feelings they associate with lap 
reading sessions are automati- 
cally extended to almost any 
other reading session. This 
carry-over incorporates good 
feelings about school and edu- 
cation in general. 

A kindergarten teacher noted 
that “children who have been 
privileged with lap-reading just 
seem to be more interested in 
learning. They have somewhat 


improved attention spans and 
are usually more articulate than 
children who have had little op- 
portunity to be read to.” 

What a bargain! With lap-read- 
ing, parents get to take a break, 
children get to expand their hori- 
zons. Who could possibly find 
fault with the suggestion to plan 
for lap-reading sessions? 

“| wonder what I’ve started 
sometimes,’’ signs a busy 
mother of three. “Lap-reading 
has become so popular at our 
house that there’s hardly any 
time for anything else!” 


So you see, that’s the chance 
you take. But it really is worth the 
risk. So sit down, be old-fash- 
ioned, and give your child the gift 
of your time and presence. You'll 
reap the benefits for many years, 
as you and your child experience 
a love affair with learning and 
with each other! 


Paula Patton is a ten-year veteran of high 
school teaching in the areas of Education 
for Parenthood and Family Life Educa- 


tion. She is a mother of two and author of 
numerous articles on parenting and child 
development published in national maga- 
zines and journals. 
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Keeping your valentine happy 


By Wallace Denton 


The biggest problem couples 
face is keeping their relationship 
alive and healthy. 

Marriages fall apart in two 
ways. With some, there’s a fan- 
fare and noise and the whole 
community knows exactly what 


is happening. The second type is © 


common in most marriages — 
the marriage gradually withers 
away while hardly anyone 
notices — even the couple may 
not be aware of drifting apart. 

| call it the marital dry rot. Mar- 
riages suffering from dry rot can 
break up, but many continue. 
The partners, while neither 
unhappy or really happy, merely 
exist. 

Routine can be one factor 
Causing a disease in marriage. It 
can have an anesthetic effect on 
a relationship. Taking each other 
for granted is another common 
Cause. 

By consciously working at it, 
most couples can keep the mar- 
riage relationship alive. There 
are several ways to accomplish 
this, but many forget or refuse to 
practice them. 


Here’s how 
Some suggestions for keeping 


the marriage healthy: 

@ Make time to be together. 
Studies show that strong families 
guard their time together. When 
outside matters begin to make 
inroads into this time, they are 
pruned away. 

®@ Set money aside to accom- 
plish things as acouple. The best 
things in life are still free, such as 
a smile, a kiss, and a hug. 
Money, however, sometimes 
makes it easier. 

@® Remember a spouse on 
special occasions with cards, 
Surprises, notes, and other 
thoughtful things to make him or 
her feel loved and important. 

@ Be responsive toward your 
partner. An engaged couple may 
hold hands, touch, hug, and 


never take their eyes off each 


other; but people tend to forget to 
do this once they’re married. 

® Don’t forget to smile. 
Research shows that regardless 
of where you are in the world, 
anyone can recognize and 
appreciate a smile, which is a 
universal language. 

@ Don't forget to touch your 
spouse often. This is one of the 
most powerful tools a couple 
has. A well-timed, non-demand- 





ing touch conveys healing, love, 
sympathy, and other emotions. 

@ Don't forget to say “I love 
you.” These three words often 
are forgotten but there’s no sub- 
Stitute for them. 

@ Learn how to affirm and 
appreciate your partner. Strong 
families express their appecia- 
tion to each other often, and a 
successful marriage is a mutual 
admiration society. Each partner 
should let the other know how 
important he or she is. 


Watch iittle things 

Remember that what goes 
wrong in a marriage usually is 
not a cessation of love; it is an 
accumulation of small unre- 
solved failures. 

Marriage is like fine silver — it 
has a tendency to tarnish. Buff it 
and make it.sparkle and you'll 
find it easier to keep that “valen- 
tine.” 






Wallace Denton is director of the Marriage 
and Family Therapy Center and professor of 
child development and family studies at Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana. This 
article reprinted by permission from the Pur- 
due University Perspective, Spring 1984. 
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Awards and honors 


Growing Parent and Growing Child 
Research Review newsletters have been 
honored by the Educational Press 
Association of America in the 1984 
EDPRESS Awards Program for Excellence in 
Educational Journalism. 

Growing Parent issues were recognized for 
excellence in three categories: 

(1) Commercial Adult Newsletter. Cited 
was the September, 1983 issue containing 
Charlotte Jones’ article “What to do when a 
friend is grieving.” 

(2) Commercial Adult Series. Honored 
was the April, 1983 issue containing articles by 
Sharon Epstein (“Teaching children to be 
safe”) and Raymond Schuessler (Peanuts, 
pennies and pins’). 

(3) Commercial Adult One-Theme Issue. 
Winner was the October, 1983 issue including 
“Protecting your child from sexual abuse” by 
Charles and Audrey Riker. 

Congratulations to these writers! 

Growing Child Research Review was 
honored in the Commercial Adult Newsletter 
category. Congratulations to Virginia North 
Edwards, Research Editor! 


Changes at Growing Child 


You'll note an important change in your 
Growing Child this month: the Store 
catalog has been discontinued. 

We are eliminating the Store because we 
are making a substantial reduction in the 
number of playthings we offer. This means 
we can concentrate on a basic group of 
very special and important toys and books. 

These selections will be the basic toys 
we believe every family with children or 
grandchildren should have—we call them 
“investment toys.” They include items like 
blocks, sorting toys, pegboards—and they 
are an investment in your child’s future. 


Growing Parent & Growing Child are published by Dunn & Hargitt, Inc. © 1985 Dunn & Hargitt, Inc. All rights reserved. February 1985, Vol. 13 No.2 
Growing Parent & Growing Child published monthly at 22 N. Second Street, Lafayette, IN 47902. Subscription rate $15.95 yearly. Third class postage 


paid at Lafayette, IN 47902. ISSN: 0193- 8037 












They are playthings that transcend age and 
time. They have important play and 
developmental value, so they are the toys 
children learn from, grow with, and come 
back to enjoy over and over again. 

Many items offered in the past will be 
discontinued, not because they aren't good, 
but because they are widely available in 
retail stores, often at less cost than we can 
provide them. 

We'll also be offering you a limited 
selection of quality books from which you 
can build an excellent library for your 
soon-to-be reader. We'll be giving you 
reading lists, as well, for those books you'll 
want to borrow from your public library. 

We will continue to offer our best 
plaything selections in every third issue of 
Growing Child and we will have a new 
catalog each year, just as in the past. 

The monthly activities calendar will 
continue, too, and can be found this month 
in Growing Parent. 

Quality has always been our by-word for 
the playthings Growing Child offers: that 
will not change! 


Update 


The Stepfamily Bulletin, listed under 
“Additional Resources” in the September, 
1984 Growing Parent article on stepfamilies, 
is now published by: 

Stepfamily Association of America, Inc. 

28 Allegheny Avenue, Suite 1307 

Baltimore, Maryland 21204 
Subscriptions may be ordered from this 
address. 

The Bay Area Center for Victims of Child 
Stealing, mentioned in the November, 1984 
Growing Parent is now: 

The Vanished Children’s Alliance 

Post Office Box 2052 

Los Gatos, California 95031 
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For children 2-6 years 


3 


Name the colors in 
the different foods 
you're having for 
dinner. 


St. Patrick's Day. 
Wear lots of green! 


24 


Fly a kite. 


31 


Palm Sunday. 


4 


Take an old meat 
baster in the 
bathtub for water 


play. 


34 glass orange °*~ 


ginger ale—a fizzy @ 


Find 10 sticks 
outside. Line them 
up by length. , 


9 4 
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Pretend play: At 
school. 


Toddler acts out his 
favorite cartoon 
character. 


shaving cream— 
adult supervision 
required. 


For a laugh—talk 
about an “oops” 
you made as a 
child. 


Does Toddler know 
his/her house 


Listen and sing to a 


eer dy dj 


Check Toddler's 
“book inventory’ — 
pick out a favorite to 


Make a homemade 
piggy bank—put 


(some change inside. 


fi 


Count Toddler’s 


Arrange the bottom 
drawer of a dresser 
for Toddler to keep 
“special things.” 


21 


First day of spring! 
Start a new habit— 
everyone buckling 
up in the car. 


Melt soap scraps ol! 
a cookie sheet and 

cut out new shapes 
with a cookie cutter. 


1 


Did March come in 
like a lion? Talk 
about what this 
means. 


8 


Use cut-up pieces 
of a sponge to paint 
with. 


15 


Make green jello— 
talk about each 


22 


What words rhyme 
with SPRING? 


Read a fairy tale 
before bed. 


2 


Visit a 
pet store. 


9 


Cut a hole in the 
center of a piece of 
bread to serve 
Toddler’s eggs in. 


16 


Play “pile up” on 
Mom and Dad. 


23 


Make a Mexican 
dish for dinner—go 
easy on the hot 
sauce for little ones. 


Everyone wear 
sweats around the 
house—go for a jog 
around the block. 








What’s fair? 


“That’s not fair!’ is a lament 
often heard in families. But 
perhaps not being fair is the 
fairest way after all... . 


By Jodi Vernon 


“That's not fair!” 

“Her piece is bigger!” 

“You love him more than you 
love me!” 

The issue of fairness is an 
ongoing drama in most homes 
where there are two or more chil- 
dren. As hard as we try to be fair, 
we often hear the indignant com- 
plaint: “It’s not fair!” 


Be fair: don’t be fair 

Strange as it may seem, a 
good way to be fair to siblings is 
not to be fair. Basically, this 
means treating each child as an 
individual and giving to each one 
when they need something. The 
key word is need. 

For instance, Jenny needs a 











new coat for school. Her brothers 
can still wear their coats one 
more year. We buy the coat for 
Jenny because she needs one, 
and we buy absolutely nothing 
for her brothers. We respond to 
each child individually as the 
need arises. 

“| have a difficult time accept- 
ing that concept,” one mother 
objects. “How will a sibling 
understand that a new coat is fair 
because his sister needs it?” 


Teaching by example 

We teach our children the 
meaning of fairness by what we 
do. When we buy a child a coat 
just because his sister is getting 
one, he learns he must con- 
stantly watch to see if he is get- 
ting as much as she is getting. In 
an attempt to avoid sibling rivalry 
by always being perfectly fair, we 
actually create competition. 

On the other hand, if a child 
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knows he’ll receive what he 
needs when he needs it, he is 
learning that fairness is a matter 
of feeling loved and protected 
when he needs it most. 


Important differences 

When we try to make all things 
equal, we deny our children the 
right to be who they are. In fact, 
we ask them to be just like their 
brothers and sisters. 

Melony, for example, loves to 
play the piano, so we give her 
lessons each week. We also try 
to force piano lessons on 
Heather because what we give 
one child we must give the other. 

But Heather is very unhappy 
and not interested. Finally, we 
realize that she would rather 
draw pictures than play the 
piano. Responding to her need, 
we might provide her with paper 
and colored pencils instead. 

Continued on next page 
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Life doesn’t deal advantages and disadvantages in equal 


doses. 





False expectations 

A serious drawback with abso- 
lute fairness is that it gives our 
children a false expectation 
about what the world is really 
like. 

When our child grows up, he 
might see that the boss’ son gets 
the promotion because he is the 
boss’ son, not always because 
he is the best qualified person for 
the job. Children raised accord- 
ing to the absolute fairness rule 
often battle a continual sense of 
injustice when the real world 
doesn't offer them the same 
steadfast concept of fairness 
they learned at home. 

Another problem with absolute 
fairness is that we run ourselves 
ragged trying to prove we love all 
our children the same. 

When we take our four-year- 
old to storybook hour at the 
library, we think we must do 
something of equal value and 
time for our first grader. Soon 
we're too tired to give much of 
anything to either of them. 


Practical suggestions 

An excellent book detailing the 
fairness issue is Raising Broth- 
ers and Sisters Without Rais- 
ing the Roof by Carole and 
Andrew Calladine. (Available 
from Growing Child, order 
#JHZ67, $10 including shipping 
and handling). 

The Calladines suggest that 
parents emphasize each child’s 
individuality. For example: 

e Birthdays. Many parents 
downplay birthdays out of fear 
that other siblings will feel jeal- 
ous and hurt if the birthday child 
gets too much attention. But this 
is the birthday child’s special 
day, and he has a right to feel 
special. This doesn’t mean we 
smother him with gifts. Rather, 
we individualize the day to suit 
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him. The other children also 
know that they will be the special 
one when their birthday comes 
around. 





e Clothes. Hand-me-downs 
are common in most families, 
and for the most part, siblings 
resent wearing passed-on 
clothes. If for economic reasons 
you must use the trickle-down 
technique, don’t make him wear 
all hand-me-downs. Let him pick 
out two or three items each sea- 
son in the color and style he 
likes. Choosing some clothing of 
his own helps him develop his 
own tastes, and helps you 
become acquainted with his likes 
and dislikes. 












e Treats. There’s nothing 
like One piece of cake or one 
popsicle to start a full-scale bat- 
tle over who got the biggest 
piece. Since treats don’t really 
fall under the “need” category, 
parents can solve the “his-piece- 
is-bigger-than-mine” dilemma 
by this method: one child divides 
the item and the other child gets 
first choice. Both children quickly 
learn to cut equal pieces. 

Another mother we know han- 
dies the problem this way: “I just 
take a bite out of the bigger 
piece,’ she says. Sometimes an 
outrageous or humorous 
response works far better than 
seriousness. Another mother 
offers an alternative treat: two 
pieces of candy for one popsicle, 
for instance. 





e Relatives. Eachofourchil- 
dren deserve exclusive time with 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, or 
other relatives. Likewise, rela- 
tives usually enjoy only one child 
at a time — two or more are 
exhausting to anyone but a par- 
ent. Because we allow our 
daughter time with grandma, 
doesn’t mean we have to allow 
our son time with grandpa on the 
same day. The children’s visits 
can be spaced so the children 
are special, and relatives get to 
know and appreciate the chil- 
dren's unique personalities. 








When we make all things equal, we deny our children the 


right to be who they are. 





e Sports. Notall siblings are 
good at the same activity or 
sport. A child pressured to par- 
ticipate in a game that is not 
suited to him just because his 
brother participated will not be 
happy. 

e Friends. Sisters and 
brothers need their own friends. 
These friends share among 
themselves, but they don't nec- 
essarily share with brothers and 
sisters. Don’t interfere with your 


child’s ability to form a friendship 
outside the family by demanding 
that another sibling be included 
in their play or talk. When sib- 
lings share the exclusive com- 
panionship of a friend, they are 
usually more willing to enjoy their 
brothers and sisters during fam- 
ily time. 

e Parents. It is difficult for 
children to share their parents. 
This is the basic reason the fair- 
ness issue arises. But when we 


respond individually to each 
child, siblings are more likely to 
stop keeping score and stop try- 
ing to lay a guilt trip on us about 
who received what when. 

Every child should be treated 
like an only child because there 
will never be another like him. 
We'll save our children a good 
deal of futile anger and resent- 
ment if we teach them that life 
doesn’t deal advantages and 
disadvantages in equal doses. 


Jodi Vernon is a freelance writer with a 


B.A. in psychology. Her work has ap- 
peared in other national publications. 








Doldrum day escapes 


There's nothing to do? Nonsense! Try one of these 
creative activities using scrap materials or things you 


already have around the house. 


By Nicki Klein Parsons 


When a doldrum day strikes 
and preschoolers need a spark 
or a distraction, try one of these 
ideas: 

e Spaghetti sculpture. Put 
an old sheet or tablecloth on the 
floor. Give the child a fistful of 
uncooked long spaghetti noo- 
dies. The spaghetti can be used 
to make geometric designs and 
shapes. When the play is over, 
the noodles can be retrieved and 
saved for another day. The sheet 
or tablecloth makes clean up of 
small pieces easier. 

e Post office. Save old enve- 
lopes and anything that can be 
used for pretend stamps such as 
stickers from record and book 
clubs. Let the child stamp his 
own envelopes or make sticker 
trains, sticker animals, or sticker 
designs. 

e Ghost puppets. Make 
ghost puppets from a square 
scrap of cloth, a handkerchief, or 





a paper towel. Crumple a piece 
of tissue into a small ball for the 
head. Put it in the middle of the 
Square and tie with a string, yarn, 
thread or fishing line. Make a 
face with magic markers, water- 
colors, or a pen. Make the spook 
a home from a box or grocery 
bag with holes cut for doors and 
windows. 





e Pull toys. Use dowels and 
spools from a wooden construc- 
tion set, small boxes, and string 
or yarn to make wagons, trains, 
or other pull-toy vehicles. Poke 
holes in the sides of the boxes 
and slip the dowels through for 
axles. Put the spools on the 
dowels for wheels, and attach a 
string to pull it with. 

e Chalk drawing. A piece of 
chalk plus a sidewalk, side of a 
building, concrete porch, flat- 
tened cardboard box, or other 
washable or disposable surface 
can be a quick way to get a child 
busy and contented for as long 
as it takes to cover the area with 
squiggles and designs. 

e Texture book. Give each 
child a crayon and eight or ten 
pieces of scrap paper. Show 
them how to make imprints of 
textures by laying the paper over 
a surface and rubbing with the 
crayon. Outdoors, suggest tree 
bark, cement, bike tires. Inside, 
try linoleum, leaves of a plant, a 
washcloth. Staple the pages 
together into a book and use as a 
recall game later as children tell 
which imprint came from a partic- 
ular object. 

Continued on next page 
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e Crazy creatures. If there’s 
not a foot of snow outside, send 
the children out to find pebbles, 
acorns, pine cones, dried seed 
pods. Have the child sort them by 
size and then make crazy crea- 
tures out of them using modeling 
clay or glue. Or make them into 
“pet rocks” with paints or mark- 
ers. 

e Art box. A fishing tackle box 
with plenty of compartments 
makes an excellent art box. A 
personal box for each child 
encourages development of long 
attention spans, responsibility, 
and creativity as the child stores 
his own crayons, colored chalk, 
plastic or round-tip scissors, 
watercolor set, paper, marking 
pens, tape, colored pencils, and 
glue. Materials can be added or 
subtracted according to a child’s 
ability to use the equipment 
properly. A large plastic table- 
cloth reserved for art projects 
works well to protect the work 
area. Creativity can litter a 
kitchen floor in minutes but is 
extremely worthwhile. 

e Tents. A tent made out of a 
sheet or blanket over acard table 
or chairs is a sure-fire, guaran- 
teed afternoon's diversion. Chil- 
dren love to hide there, eat 
snacks, read, play “camping.” 
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e Board games. If parents 
are willing to supervise while 
children play with small parts, 
most homes have games usually 
reserved for older children or 
adults that will fascinate a 
younger child out of rainy day 
boredoms. Playing the games by 
the rules is not important for the 
preschooler as he can invent his 
own play with the game pieces or 
be guided by a parent to use the 
games for matching, picture 
identification, and number and 
alphabet games. For instance, 





Battleship provides pegboards. 
A child with an interest in num- 
bers or the alphabet might want 
to place a peg next to the num- 
bers or letters called out by a 
parent. Monopoly can be used 
for number or color matching. 
Scrabble and Boggle pieces 
become building blocks in small 
hands. | 

When playing games with mul- 
tiple or small parts, pick-up time 
will be easier if children play ona 
large plain-colored sheet or 
blanket. To keep small parts 
away from very young children, 
put the older children in a play- 
pen with mesh sides or a large 
box which prevents a younger 
child from climbing inside and 
prevents the pieces from being 
scattered all over the house. 

e Hide and seek. Instead of 
hiding people, try hiding objects, 
such as pencils or spoons. 
Seekers stay in one room while 
the hider secrets ten like objects 
in another room. The person who 
finds the most gets to hide the 
objects the next time. 


Nicki Klein Parsons is qualified as a medi- 
cal and psychiatric nurse, and preschool 


and special education teacher. She has 
written for numerous national publica- 
tions, and has three preschool-age sons. 
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Accident prompts 
safety warning 

Recently | backed our car into 
our son while he was riding his 
‘Big Wheel/Hot Cycle”’ in the 
driveway. Fortunately, he was not 
injured. 

After much prayer and thought, | 
decided to attach a flag to his 
cycle. The long fiberglass rods 
with orange flags on the end are 
available in bike and discount 
stores. They can be attached with 
screws, they are visible in the 
rear-view mirrors of most cars, 
and they cost very little. With one 
of these flags attached to the 
cycle, a child stands a much 
better chance of being seen. 

Suzy Sinnott 
Coquille, OR 


Editor’s note: Whenever you give 
a Child a new riding toy, be sure 
also to give him or her a lesson in 
traffic safety. This should include 
specific definition of where he or 
She is allowed to ride (this will vary 
depending on your home and 
neighborhood layout) and where 
the child is not allowed to ride (the 
driveway, between and behind 
parked cars). For practical teach- 
ing tips, see the October, 1982 
Growing Parent article, ‘‘Teach- 
ing your child traffic safety.” 
(Reprints 50¢.) 

This reader's story also high- 
lights one reason standard upright 


Letterbox 


At 3 years 3 aie. ‘our. son is only 36 inches tall. ae is 
nothing physically wrong with him — my husband and | are both 
_short so we know he'll be short, too. The problem is thatil get 
upset and defensive whenever someone comments, ‘‘Oh, he’s so 
little!’ Does anyone have advice on what | can we now, and how u 
Gan ope him esas — in ) the future? 









Joy Takemoto. | 





tricycles are a better choice for 


youngsters than low-slung riding 
toys. On a standard tricycle, the 
child sits up high between the 
wheels and is better able to see 
and be seen. 


Soft toys, mobile heip keep 
baby occupied on car trip 
| recently took a long automobile 
trip with my four-month-old 
daughter. Besides the usual array 
of small, safe hand toys (cloth 
book, soft rattle, teething ring), | 
hung a soft sculpture mobile 
which she enjoyed watching twirl 
and swing. 
Robyn Coen 
Lawton, OK 


Exercise breaks help 
carseat behavior 

| have learned that for a child, 
sitting in a carseat is no different 
than sitting in a grocery cart, a 
Stroller at a shopping mall, or a 
high chair at a restaurant. A child 
needs a break to exercise 
occasionally. 

Taking 15 or 20 minutes extra to 
allow a child to move about helps 
immensely. The exercise break 
means whatever outing you’re on 
is longer, but you don’t have a 
screaming toddler who wants 
“out.” 

Carol Schield 
Bellflower, IL 









Readers write 
to Growing Child 


Tips on keeping children happy 
in carseats 


My favorite part of your 
publication is the letters. There are 
So many subjects on which | need 
advice that | feel almost silly giving 
it, but nevertheless, here are some 
tips that have worked for us for 
keeping our children happy in 
their carseats. 

e Make sure Baby/Toddler is 
physically comfortable before 
getting into the carseat. That 
means fed, changed, and 
comfortably dressed. 

e Make sure the seat itself is 
comfortable. Buy or make a cloth 
seat cover. Part your car so the 
sun doesn’t heat up the seat’s 
metal parts. 

e Make or buy a sunshield to 
put in the window to protect Baby 
from bright sunlight. 

e Have special age-appropriate 
toys or books just for the car. 
Make sure there are no sharp 
pointy parts or hard heavy parts 
that could injure a baby in an 
accident. 

e Always carry snacks. Stick to 
bite-sized dry cereals or other 
tidbits of non-sticky food. Water 
will quench thirst and if spilled will 
dry with no stains or stickiness. 

Donna Taylor Chadwick 
Olney, MD 





“Dear Growing Child” is a forum for our 
readers to share their personal 
thoughts, opinions, comments, and 
experiences. We welcome your re- 
sponses to questions that appear 
periodically. The letters published do 
not necessarily represent the views of 
Growing Child. 


All letters to the editor will be treated as 
having been submitted for publication. 
If you do not want your correspona- 
ence published, please specify this in 
your letter. Names withheld upon 
request. We reserve the right to edit for 
publication. 
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From the 


Several years ago Growing Parent 
published an article titled Someone Will Be 
Watching You which discussed what 
appeared to be a growing loss of conscience 
in our society. 

We’ve printed this article several times 
because we felt the topic was important. . . it 
still is. Here are some excerpts we believe are 
especially meaningful: 

There is mounting evidence that individuals 
in all socioeconomic levels are less honest 
than used to be the case. 

For example, notice the newspaper vending 
machines chained to traffic light posts to keep 
people from stealing the machines — to say 
nothing of the paper. 

Notice how bicycles have to be chained, not 
just locked through the spokes, but chained to 
an immovable object so they don’t get carried 
off. 

Notice how drugstores and supermarkets 
have mirrors and closed circuit cameras, not 
just to thwart professional thieves, but to 
discourage average shoppers from shoplifting 
or sampling the merchandise. 

What does such a loss of conscience mean 
to us as a society, as individuals, as parents? 

As parents, our example has quite an 
impact on the next generation of citizens. Even 
if your child is an infant, it isn’t too early to start 
thinking about the fact that somebody will soon 
be watching you, watching to see if your 
actions square up with the way you tell your 
children to behave. 


Setting an example 

Think about the behavior example for a child 
when a parent shopping for groceries breaks 
open a box of cookies, gives a handful to a 
nagging child, then returns the carton to the 
shelf. 

Think about the example you set when you 








Someone is watching you 


go faster than the speed limit and ask the 
family to watch out for the police. 

Think about the example you set when you 
buckle the children into their car seats, then 
“forget” to buckle your own belt. 


Stealing is still stealing 

Another attitude which is closely related to 
the question of honesty is the notion that 
corporations and institutions are fair targets for 
a “rip-off.” 

Many individuals would never think of taking 
something from a person, but think nothing of 
taking items from businesses or schools or 
hospitals. 

What we fail to realize is that corporations, 
schools and hospitals are not just faceless 
enterprises but are really made up of people. 
There would be no corporation without some 
real people owning and managing it. 

When schools are ripped off, or colleges or 
universities, it is the people of the community, 
state or nation who are hurt. The school taxes 
will have to be raised to cover the theft or 
vandalism, as will the tuition at the college or 
university. Every dollar that has to be spent to 
cover rip-offs is a dollar taken away from 
education spending. 

Just as there is no “free lunch,” there is no 
act of theft or vandalism that doesn’t cost each 
of us in some way — either by direct personal 
loss, tax dollars, or a moral loss to our society. 

Our hope is that all of us, we who are writing 
as well as you who are reading, will stop to 
think the next time you/we are tempted to take 
something or do something that we wouldn't 
normally do, but we are doing because a 
corporation or an institution is involved. 

Remember, somebody is probably watching 


Taney 
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Have an Easter egg 
hunt after church. 


14 

Each family member 
tells one thing they 
like about everyone 
else. 


ie 
Nal 


out of an egg 


Talk about what it 
means to be 
handicapped. 


» 


sieremdebbetscmcexe 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY 


Can you “fool” Mom 
and Dad? Hee Hee. 


Practice dropping 
clothespins into a 
narrow mouthed 


15 


Write the number 
a Rig 


22 


ARBOR DAY 


Buy a special plant § 


for Toddler to care 
for. 


29 


Tell a story about 
Mom’s job, about 
Dad's job. 


Z 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK 
DAY 

Buy a new book in 
celebration. 


16 

Give Toddler old 
pans and household 
items for musical 
instruments 


Find two things in 
the house for each 


Fe color. Red, blue, 


brown... 


This is the night the 
fairies come out to 


2 SZ 
dance. ee Fo 


3 


Pretend play: Easter 
bunnies, 


Ask Toddler where 
his “palms” are. 


Granola for a snack. 


24 


At dinner, everyone 
name one good 
thing that happened 





oin April 


4 


Why do people eat 
matzos on 
Passover? 


Do you have a 
record of Toddler's 
fingerprints and a 
current photo? 


Wear something 
purple today. 


Does Toddler know 
how to dial the 
police and fire 
departments? 


5 


GOOD FRIDAY 
Color Easter eggs. 


Who’s your favorite 
cartoon character? 


Go to the library 
and check out an 


Make a flower out 
of construction 
paper scraps. 


6 


PASSOVER 
Make some Haroset 


for the seder. 


13 


Organize the 
shelves and 
drawers in your 
room. 


20 


Look up and learn a 
new word in the 
dictionary. 


Go outside in the 
morning and listen 
to the birds. 
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Home-made backyard 
playground offers lots of 


playtime fun Dirt hill remains 


Using only scrap materials, time, and imagination, you a favorite spot 
can turn even a small yard into a fun-filled — and safe for all seasons 





— play and activity center for your children. 








By Nicki Klein Parsons 


When we were expecting our 
first child we were also looking 
for our first home. The house we 
finally chose had an imperfect 
yard, but that meant possibilities 
which have allowed us to create 
a variety of play areas and 
activities. 

While our yard is quite large, 
the principle of creating a play 
space with a variety that will keep 
children happy can be used even 
in small areas. Most days, the 
play choices in our yard keep our 
three preschoolers and their 
friends contentedly busy with a 
minimum of adult refereeing. 
Best of all, the play centers were 
all made with cast-off and free 
scrap materials. 


In this issue 


Backyard fun 


Dirt, sand, scrap lumber, and rope make a great backyard . , 


playground. — 


Listen to our listening ........-----eeeee eer eeenees . 


A little understanding can make a big sound in a deaf child’s world. 


Activity calendar (Birth to two years) 


Activity calendar (Two to six years) 








Our first backyard construc- 
tion was a cone-shaped dirt hill 
which rises to about a four-foot 
summit. 

This ‘hill is perfect for rolling 
balls and small airplane tires 
scavenged from the airport. Dig- 
ging in the dirt and mud-pie bak- 
ing are encouraged here. The hill 
is an excellent workplace for 
construction toys like dump 
trucks. : : 

In the winter the snow-covered 
hill is just large enough to give 
small sledders or skiers a slope 
they can conquer with only alittle 
help. The hilltop is also a favorite 
spot for brotherly conferences 
and a vantage point to watch 
tractors or the trash truck work- 
ing in the distance. Sometimes it 
is a place for a pretend camping 
trip or a reforestation project with 
droopy dandelions. 


Screened-in porch 
combines play kitchen, 
art center, storage 


Another major play area is a 
screened back porch with a 
kitchen center, benches, tables, 
and shelves for storing outside 
toys — all made of scrap wood 
from a lumber mill. 

A salvaged workbench on 


Continued on next page 






wheels makes an excellent art 
project center that can be used 
on the porch or under a tree on 
hot days. Arug made from carpet 
samples squares sewn together 
gives the children a warm place 
to sit while constructing castles 
from odd pieces of scrap lumber. 
Many of the scrapwood blocks 
have simple crayon drawings of 
each boy’s favorite things with 
the matching word written on the 
opposite side of the block. 

For building on a larger scale, 
there are heavy-duty boot-size 
boxes which have been stuffed 
with crumpled newspaper, taped 
shut with heavy strapping tape, 
and painted with leftover house- 
paint. These stuffed boxes can 
- build very tall towers, tunnels, 
fences, or bridges, and are 


Sturdy enough for small children | 


to use as a roadway or seats ona 
long train. 

On the porch, small toys are 
Stored in large five-gallon plastic 
buckets with handles which can 
be obtained from restaurants, 
painting contractors, or feed 
depots. Each bucket has a paint 
or marker picture and name of 
the kind of toy for which it is 
home. 





Play kitchen great for rainy day entertainment 


The space under the table pro- 
vides garages for riding toys: trikes 
have parking spaces drawn in 
magic marker on the cement 
floor. 

Old plastic tablecloths and 


blankets occupy one shelf, ready 
to be transformed into tents. 
Strips of sheets are on the shelf, 
too, waiting to be bandages or 
ties for joining cardboard boxes 
into trains. 


eee 


Versatile sandbox 
converts into 
shady fort 


A long sandbox is another 
favorite outside play area. The 
box is located right next to the 
house, where it receives shade 
most of the day. 

Additional shade (and a fort) 
can be made by placing the three 
pieces of plywood that cover the 
Sandbox when not in use in 
grooves along the sides. 

The grooves were made by 
building the sandbox with a dou- 
ble wall along three sides. The 
walls are about six inches high 
and three inches apart, and the 
space between them holds the 


plywood pieces (none of which 
are over four feet square) upright 
So they cannot fall or be pushed 
over. 





Shady sandbox doubles as fort 


A low shelf along the other 
Side of the sandbox is a table for 
Sand projects and provides a 
place underneath to store toys. 
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Wooden boardwalk 
makes flat, dry, safe 
area for riding toys 


Across the yard from the dirt 
hill is an open-air, floored riding 
area made with wooden pallets 
donated by a paper box com- 
pany. 

We took some of the pallets 
apart and used the extra:slats to 
fillin the gaps in the other pallets. 
Placed side by side, the filled-in 
pallets form a low boardwalk 
which more than doubled our 
trike-riding area. 

The pallets are connected to 
one another by slats nailed to the 
top edges. This also creates a 
bumper boarder which prevents 
riding toys from going over the 
edge. At the same time, it is not 
high enough to trip children as 
they try to get up on the wooden 
walk. 

A shed, a wooden-crate fort 
with pallet ladder, and a play- 


Variety of swings 
provide good rides 
for kids of all ages 


Our children love the variety of 
swings we made of scrap wood 
and nylon water ski tow rope and 
suspended from the sturdy T-bar 
clothesline supports. 

One of the swings is a trapeze, 
made of an 18-inch-long piece of 
mop handle with holes drilled in 
each end for the ropes. While the 
children are learning to swing we 
tie a rope or sweater belt to the 
ropes to make a back support 
which gives the child better bal- 
ance and prevents falling out 
backward. 

Another swing is one which 
even very young children can 
manage on their own. The swing 
looks like a two-rung ladder. The 
rungs are made of broom han- 
dies. The lower rung is about 
nine inches from the ground. The 
upper rung stays in place at 
knots about 11 inches above the 
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Wooden boardwalk provides safe, dry riding area 


house within the deck-like board- 
walk provide obstacles for a 
realistic road that has more turns 
than an average sidewalk. 

This play area is especially 
welcome on wet or muddy days. 






O 
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The platforms also provide real 
work for our older boys who feel 
very important as they inspect 
the pallets for loose nails or 
boards and make repairs with 
their own small tools. 
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Homemade swings accommodate even the youngest 


lower rung. A child can learn to 
hang on to the top bar while put- 
ting his feet through the hole 
formed by the bars to sit on the 
lower rung. Using his feet while 
still hanging on to the top bar, the 
child can walk backwards and 
glide off into the air all by himself. 

There is also a ball hung from 
the center of one of the clothes- 





line wires which can be thrown to 
another child or thrown and 
caught by a child playing alone. 
The ball we use is a soft solid 
rubber ball which was originally 
part of ajump-rope toy. A sponge 
ball or other soft bail that will not 
hurt if caught by a face would 
also work. 

Continued on next page 









Kid-siderations: 

The buddy system 

and equipment checks 
promote safe play 


Besides providing plenty of 
space to play, our yard and 
house also offer features that 
please supervising adults and 
minimize interference with the 
children’s activities and zest for 
making messy adventures. 

A mud bathroom is located 
right by the back door. 

Many windows, including one 
over the kitchen sink, face the 
fenced yard. 

The buddy system, plus the 
physical restraint of the fencing, 
help our children remember to 
stay in the yard. The oldest boy is 
responsible for the next oldest 


and at least one friend. The next 
oldest child makes sure the baby 
and a friend stay in. When the 
baby is older he will be in charge 
of keeping the gate closed to 
keep the dog in. 

We also try to have other chil- 
dren over often and make at 
least one family trip out of the 
yard each day to satisfy the curi- 
osity about what’s on the other 
side of the fence. 

Frequent child-proofing and 
equipment checks insure that 
the play areas are safe. We find 
that equipment must be consid- 
ered at many age levels. What is 
safe for a baby may be very dan- 
gerous for an older child as well 
as the other way around. 

Finally, to decrease chances 
of an accident, we lock all adult 
toys and tools in a detached 


garage. 

Our yard has other spaces, 
such as a grove of trees, that will 
become interesting to our chil- 
dren as they grow. For now, the 
variety the yard offers satisfies 
short attention spans and the 
active and quiet play needs of 
the boys. One of the keys to mak- 
ing the yard a fun place to play is 
having several play or learning 
centers physically separated 
from each other. Children like 
having special spaces — and 
they don’t have to be fancy to be 
fun. 


Nicki Klein Parsons is qualified as a medi- 
cal and psychiatric nurse, and preschool 


and special education teacher. She has 
written for numerous national publications 
and has three preschool-age sons. 








Listen to our listening 


What is it like to be deaf? A hearing-impaired 
grandmother talks about the silent world of adults and 
children who cannot hear. . . and tells a gentle story 
about different ways of listening. 


By Hannah Merker 


The comment | “hear’ most 
often — so often that | can easily 
read the sentence on the 
speaker's lips before the entire 
thought is uttered — is “But you 
seem to hear me perfectly 
well...” 

Without my hearing aids | can 
barely hear my own voice. With 





not help. 


speak. 


How to communicate with a hearing 
impaired person 
1. Face the light. Speak clearly, naturally. Shouting does 


_ 2. Remember that a hearing aid does not restore hearing. It 
just amplifies sound, quite often imperfectly. 

3. Be patient when asked to repeat things. 

4. Do not hide your face with your hands or a cigarette. 

. Look directly at the hearing impaired person as you 


them | am aware there is a world 
out there. Many of the murmur- 
ings of the earth andits creatures 
suddenly appear if | flick a switch 
to “on.” And there is still much 
that is happening that | cannot 
know unless someone tells me. 
How must it be for a child with a 
hearing loss? 













| think | know, although | was 
not a child when my hearing left 
me. Yet it was a child who recog- 
nized my world one night, a child 
who is deaf. Star was cooking 
dinner, standing on a low bench, 
leaning against the sink, peeling 
potatoes. Star loves to cook, 
though her culinary creations are 
limited. After all, she is only 
seven. 

Star’s mother, my friend, and 
Star’s brother are expected later 
to share this evening meal with 
us. Meanwhile we are talking in 
our special language, a com- 
bination of spoken words, 
graphic gestures and ex- 
pressions, a dance of finger- 
hand movements. It was while 
she was washing the spinach 
that Star said to me, “Hannah, 
when | say ‘huh,’ you know what | 
mean.” 

And what does she mean? 
She means “Could you please 
talk more slowly? Could you 
please take your hand away from 
your mouth when you talk? 
Could you please look at me 
when you speak to me?” 
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But she also means that she 
gets very tired of saying those 
things. It’s much easier to retreat 
into her own quiet, private, 
make-believe world. 


Silence louder than thunder 

The sound of silence is louder 
than thunder. The concern and 
action of an informed parent can 
be a vital catalyst needed to give 
a hearing impaired child the 
communication skills necessary 
to transcend his or her quiet 
world. 

Hearing loss must be recog- 
nized early. Normal hearing 
youngsters are attuned to the 
sounds of their parents’ voices, 
almost from birth. The patterns of 
sound and speech are familiar to 
their ears by the time they utter 
that first magical word. A child 
born with a hearing impairment, 
or who loses hearing at a young 
age, is unaware of the dimen- 
sion, the depth of expression 
through sound. 


A parent’s crisis 

It is an emotional crisis for a 
parent to confront the fact: my 
child cannot hear. Often a hear- 
ing impaired child may appear 
not to be listening. Listening is a 
mental exercise that is learned 
almost automatically. How can 
someone listen who does not 
know there is something to be 
heard? A hearing impaired child 
may live with a devoted, loving 
family, but unless the absence of 
adequate hearing is recognized 
early, he will lose, or never 
acquire, the most basic of com- 
munication skills: speech. 

The child compensates by 
withdrawing into a private secret 
place. Star has chosen the high- 
est shelf in a kitchen cabinet. 
She climbs up there with a ladder 
she constructed herself. She 
doesn’t even let Suzanne, the 
cat, up there. This is her special 
place. She keeps books and a 
flashlight on that high shelf, and 
a pillow. Also a box of cookies, 
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hearing loss, if it exists. 


and a long knotted rope made of 
torn towels, in case her brother 
decides to remove her ladder 
and leave her stranded. 

Star’s mother only recently 
accepted her daughter's deaf- 
ness, although Star has been 
deaf since she was two, when 
she had meningitis. Star’s 
mother kept looking at this tall 
dark child with the wonderful 
eyes, with the imagination that 
chases the hours on rainy days, 
and kept saying, “How can any- 
thing be wrong with her?” 


The storm gathers 

Star lets me make the ham- 
burgers for our feast. We set the 
table together, taking quite a bit 
of time searching for candles we 
know are somewhere. The sky 
has been darkening, but we do 
not notice. 

Lightening has slashed across 
the bay, but we have been preoc- 
cupied with comparing our hear- 
ing aids. Thunder surely followed 
. .. but we cannot hear thunder. 
We do know when Star’s mother 
and brother arrive because they 
are shaking us, dripping the rain- 
drops in puddles at our feet. 





What to do if you suspect your child is not 
_ hearing everything 


1. Act immediately. No child is too young to be tested for 
hearing loss. Consult your pediatrician, and then an 7 
audiologist, who can measure and evaluate the extent of é a 


2. Early diagnosis is imperative if a child is to learn 
effective speech and communication skills. 

3. Learn what the term “hearing loss” means. Most of the 
time it does not mean a complete loss of hearing. Yet evena — 
small loss can be very isolating, limiting the growthofa 
child’s abilities, if the loss goes undetected. . 
4. How can you know if a hearing loss is present? Do loud 

sounds awaken your child? Does your child turn toward _ 
voices behind him? Does he respond to requests? Does he 
listen to people talking? Does your child hear you when you 
call from another room? Does he answer when first called? 
Does he want the television or radio turned louder? Does he 
notice someone knocking at the door, orthe telephone =F 
ringing? Does your child say sounds correctly? Does he often. 
skip sounds like r, s, th, and |? 






















Star’s mother is shouting, “Why 
didn’t you two close the win- 
dows? Can’t you hear the ... 


storm... that is ... of course 

.imean...” 

Star and | laugh together. But 
would we have laughed if we had 
been alone, if there weren't the 
two of us there, sharing our 
strength together against what 
cannot be understood? Or would 
our anger have surfaced, and 
would we have retreated then, 
into our private worlds? 


Still an adventure 

The world is still an adventure, 
even if you cannot hear the water 
running. Hearing impaired peo- 
ple learn to listen in many ways. 
Star and | listen with our eyes, 
with our skin which feels the cool 
wet rain, with our connection of 
understanding to each other, 
which we wish extended to those 
around us. We wish the hearing 
world would listen to our listen- 
ing. 





Hannah Merker, a former librarian and 
bookstore owner, lives on her houseboat, 
the good ship Bette Ann, with three cats 
and Sheena, her hearing guide dog. 
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a play vital 
role in health care 


Growing Child talks about teaching your 
child to “be responsible.” This is one of the 
most important traits a child can develop. 

Parents, too, must take responsibility not 
only for the everyday needs of the child, but 
also for those special demands when a child is 
ill or injured. 

Your doctor is there to help with this 
responsibility, but you must do your part by 
learning the simple basics of child health and 
safety. Your doctor and his or her staff will be 
happy to instruct you. There are also many 
helpful booklets and pamphlets available from 
the physician's office, public health 
departments, and such organizations as the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. We at 
Growing Child will also be happy to help you 
find this information — just write and ask for 
our health publication list. 

When your child is ill or injured, contact your 
physician as soon as possible. Sometimes the 
problem can be handled by telephone 
instructions. At other times, the child must be 
seen in the office. 

In either case, listen carefully to the 
instructions and ask questions about anything 
that is not clear. Then follow the advice 
exactly. If the child does not seem to improve, 
inform the doctor immediately. Your doctor 
and your child are depending on you to take 
that responsibility. Don’t let them down. 

Robert E. Hannemann, M.D. 








Warning! 


Do not use microwave ovens for heating 
baby bottles or baby food. The danger of 
overheating the liquid or food is too great. In 
addition, steam may form in the container and 
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cause it to explode. Use the traditional 
methods for heating — warm water around the 
container — and double check by tasting the 
food or sprinkling a few drops of the liquid on 
your wrist. 


Agency provides answers 


As a society we are becoming more 
concerned about health. Magazines, books 
and television shows regularly discuss health- 
related issues, such as nutrition, weight 
control, exercise, the effects of stress, and 
avoiding heart disease and cancer. However, if 
you have a specific question about a health- 
related topic, you may not know where to turn 
for a concise answer. 

The National Health Information 
Clearinghouse was created to help people find 
answers to their health questions. They have 
an extensive list of groups and organizations 
that provide health information to the public. 

If you call the Clearinghouse with a 
question, a staff member will determine which 
of these resources can best provide an 
answer. You can contact the resource directly 
or the staff member will forward the inquiry and 
ask the organization to reply. 

The NHIC has also prepared special health 
finder sheets on the most common subjects of 
inquiry. 

To ask a question or request one of the 
finder sheets call: 


(800) 336-4797 or 
(703) 522-2590 in Virginia 


You can also write to the: 





National Health Information Clearinghouse 
Post Office Box 1133 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


The NHIC does not provide diagnosis, 


treatment or doctor referrals. 
Oe () 
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1 (\ 2 
MAY DAY 


What kind of noise 
Pick a basket full of 


does a duck make? 
fo flowers. 

















Invite a friend over 
to play hide-and- 


SUN DAY 
Plant a sunflower 
outside. 
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For ages 2-6 years. 
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Fingerpaint with red, 
yellow, and blue 
paint. Mix the 


colors. What 
happens? pa 











5 


Read The Runaway 
Bunny, by Margaret 
Wise Brown. Talk G 
about the story. * 











Count the numbers 
on a clock face. 


Make a Mother's 
Day card to send to 
Grandma. 


Practice zipping 


and unzipping. i 


Play with rhythm 
instruments. 


Talk about sharing 
and what it means. 














12 
MOTHER'S DAY 


“| love my mom 
because...” 















Sit together in a 
rocking chair before 
bedtime. 


Play Bingo with 
some friends. 


Lay a thermometer 
in the window sill; 
take it out and put it 
in the freezer. What 


Sing a song with 
silly words. 















19 


Take a bubble wand 
into the bathtub to 
blow bubbles. 


ener 


26 
Day of the Indy 500. 
Look for a picture of 
a race Car ina 

magazine or a 
newspaper. 


( 

















Go outside. Look for 
butterflies, 
grasshoppers, 
caterpillars. 


Make a tower of ten 
blocks—count them, 
knock them down, 
start again. 


What words rhyme 
with tree? 


What is the name of 
the state you live in? 


Victoria Day in 
Canada. 












ae 











29 


Frozen yogurt for a 


28 


Look for things in 
the kitchen that are 
big and little. 


27 


Go outside and 
walk barefoot in a 
mud puddle. Feel 
the mud squish 

6 between your toes! 





MEMORIAL DAY. Go toa 
Have a picnic neighborhood 
outside. X&,0 9 playground. 





y 




















‘Please don’t rush me” 
Ways wise parents can ease 
growing up pressures 


How important is early achievement? Pressure to be ‘‘first” 
or ‘‘best’’ may actually do children more harm than good. 


By Evelyn Felker 


Two weeks ago | sat on my 
front porch holding a neighbor's 
lovely eight-month-old daughter. 
We talked about her experience 
with a nationally advertised early 
learning program she had 
recently bought and begun with 
her little girl. She repeatedly 
voiced the conviction that she 
had to start tutoring her child now 
because public schools could no 
longer be counted on to prepare 
children for adulthood. She is 
intensely committed to teaching 
her baby to read as soon as pos- 
sible. My mind kept asking the 
question: “What’s the hurry?” 

Early childhood is a time for 
enjoyment for both parent and 
child. More than at any other 
period, the child’s own inner 
clocks determine growth and 
development as parents provide 
physical needs in a warm, 
accepting environment. 





However, my neighbor is not 
alone in feeling a great pressure 
to hurry her child into more 
grown-up behaviors. Soon her 
child will feel that pressure too, 
and perhaps some of the delight 
of the child and parent in each 
other will be gone. 

Where does this pressure to 
“hurry up-and-grow. up” come 
from? 

e Societal messages. Chil- 
dren often hear comments like: 

“Isn't she mature for her age?” 

“How fast you are growing. 
Soon you will be as tall as your 
Dad.” 

“You handled that in a very 
grown-up way.” 

These statements are intend- 
ed as compliments and encour- 
agement. But the hidden 
message is: “You will have my 
approval if you look and act like 
an adult.” 
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_e Academics. It is very fash- 
ionable now to have children 
learn to read, write, sing, dance, 
draw, or play musical instru- 
ments in the preschool years. 

Parents who do not check 
carefully may find that the center 
they take their child to for play 
experiences is actually promot- 
ing a highly-structured program 
geared to moving children aca- 
demically as far and as fast as 
possible. (A more detailed 
description of the pros and cons 
of early academics can be found 
in Growing Parent, February 
1984.) 

e Television. Most pre- 
schoolers are also exposed to 
the influence of the mass media, 
especially television. What is the 
message of the programs chil- 
dren watch? 

News shows often display 
graphic pain and violence. Chil- 
dren in situation comedies often 
act, talk, and dress like miniature 
adults. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Emotional, mental, and physical development proceed at a 
pace that is right for each individual child. 


_ eee 


e Advertising. Advertising 
contributes to a parent’s difficulty 
in sticking to his or her own 
notions of what is age-appropri- 
ate for children. 

The fashion industry, for 
instance, has created a chil- 
dren's wardrobe that is basically 
a copy of adult styles. The child 
wearing these clothes had better 
hurry up and grow up fast, 
because incomplete toilet train- 
ing, messy eating habits, or 
sloppy mud-pie making can spoil 
expensive jeans in a hurry. 

e Family structure. The 
changing American family also 
sometimes poses a threat to the 
pace of childhood. In two-career 
or single-parent homes, children 
may be asked to substitute for 
absent spouses. They are often 
asked to share decision-making, 
provide companionship, and 
shoulder responsibility for 
younger children while still quite 
young themselves. 

Child psychologists say it is 
probably not the amount of work 
involved in these situations that 
is stressful, but the need to feel 
and react like an adult to adult 
responsibilities and emotions. 


Too much pressure? 

These are some indications 
that a child may be under too 
much pressure to grow up. 

e Changes in behavior. 
Even very young children have 
ways of letting you know they are 
not comfortable in a situation. 
Watch for ways the child has 
changed, especially following 
the introduction of some new 
activity in his or her life. 

For example, you may notice 
general restlessness, irritability, 
or balkiness. The child who has 
been fairly easy to correct may 
ignore gentle reminders and 
continue doing a behavior you 


want stopped. 

A child who ordinarily puts his 
toys away and starts to get ready 
for bed when you ask will resist 
his bedtime even when he is 
obviously tired. Or he may seem 
to be tired of all his toys and 
jump from one activity to 
another in an aimless way. 

| had a three-year-old who 
showed this kind of behavior for 
several weeks following her 
entrance into a highly-structured 
nursery school. Apparently she 
had all the bossing and pushing 
she could stand during those 
hours at school. Additional 
demands at home made her feel 
she had no freedom left. While 
she loved nursery school and 
needed some structured activity, 
she enjoyed both home and 
school more when we cut down 
on-the number of days she went 
to school. 





e Aggression. Pressures to 
grow up can lead to aggression. 
Demands on the child are met 
with anger, fighting, destruc- 
tiveness or noisy temper tan- 
trums. 


Reacting with anger is quite 
common in families where a new 
baby is expected. Because the 
mother anticipates that she will 
not have time for two babies, she 
may decide to move the older 
child out of the crib, make a 
serious effort to get toilet training 
finished up, and start expecting 
the child to take more responsi- 
bility for picking up toys or self- 
help in dressing. 

All of these may be quite rea- 
sonable demands and well 
within the child’s ability. If they all 
come at the same time, however, 
they may increase a certain 
uneasiness in the child’s mind 
about being displaced by the 
new baby, and the child may 
become quite angry and hard to 
handle. Since he probably 
knows it is unwise to lash out at 
mother and dad, the anger may 
be directed at sisters, brothers, 
or playmates. 

e Passiveness. Another kind 
of behavior that may indicate a 
child who is feeling rushed is 
passiveness. A parent may find 
that a child who formerly enjoyed 
looking at books will no longer 
focus her attention on the page. 

Children who do not feel ready 
to join group play often stand on 
the sidelines doing nothing at all. 
The more they are pushed to join 
in, the more adamantly they with- 
draw. 

Sometimes children react to 
demands to grow up with vague 
stomach aches or other aches 
and pains. In some cases, actual 
frequent pain and illness result 
when the child is forced into sit- 
uations where she cannot cope. 

All children engage in some or 
all of these behaviors at one time 
or another. They do not neces- 
sarily mean your child feels hur- 
ried or pushed. But if they are 
frequent, persistent, and out of 
character, it is well to consider 
whether the child is feeling pres- 
sure to “hurry up and grow up.” 


(Continued on next page) 
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What to do 

These are some things par- 
ents can do about “hurry up and 
grow up’ pressures. 

e Watch for signs of read- 
iness. Emotional, mental, and 
physical development normally 
proceed at a pace that is right for 
each individual child. 

It is possible to teach a child to 
read at an early age and to teach 
physical skills faster than they 
would develop on the sandlot. 
But sometimes the energy and 
time spent moving ahead in one 
area robs the child of necessary 
development in another area. 
Parents need to be alert to their 
child's own development and 
hold back or move ahead in 
accordance with the child’s 
needs. 

For example, few children 
used to learn to read in kinder- 
garten. Then some schools 
adopted early reading programs 
and parents participated 
because they feared their chil- 
dren would be left behind by first 
grade. 

Now many preschool pro- 
grams are advertising math and 
language skills instruction to give 
the child a headstart in kinder- 
garten. But many early childhood 
educators recommend that par- 
ents resist social pressure to put 
preschoolers in competitive 
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learning situations, where men- 
tal and physical skills are taught 
on the teacher's timetable, not 
on the child's, because studies 
show that this kind of early train- 
ing really does not make very 
much difference in future per- 
formance. 

e Stress. Watch the total 
amount of stress in the child’s 
life. 

some children may benefit 
from being pushed just a little 
harder than they feel inclined to 
move. Others may enjoy the 
challenge of working at the upper 
limits of their capabilities. But no 
child should have to work at this 
level all the time. 

In addition, when other 
sources of stress are present, it 
is especially important to let the 
child find his own pace in grow- 
ing up. If a child has just lost a 
parent through death or divorce, 
has been through a serious ill- 
ness, is getting used to a new 
babysitting situation, or is having 
other difficulties in his life, he 
may need some extra oppor- 
tunities to retreat and not be 
shamed for “babyishness.” 

e Balance the pressure. 
Even preschoolers will feel pres- 
sure from outside the home. 

We can be sure that the way 
we treat our children at home 
helps balance what they find out- 





Even very young children 
have ways of letting you 
know they are not 
comfortable in a situation. 


side, and sometimes we can 
directly intervene to change out- 
side pressure. 

For instance, find a new day 
care center if the one you have 
does not respect your wishes for 
your Child’s development. Talk to 
the older children who belittle 
your child. Turn off the television 
shows that project a false set of 
values and let the station and 
advertisers know you have taken 
that step. 

Don't add to the stress load 
unnecessarily at home, either. 
Many things we get concerned 
about will be learned easily and 
gladly as the child’s own nature 
pushes him to achieve mastery. 
Children can sense acceptance 
of the way they are, and that 
gives them courage to continue 
to try new skills and manage 
greater challenges. 

e Learn to discuss growing 
up pressures. Let your child talk 
to you about his feelings in this 
area. Explain his behavior to him 
when necessary and let him 
know you care how he is feeling. 
The whole family can be involved 
in noticing sources of hurry-up 
pressure and planning ways to 
avoid or combat the problem. 

Childhood is short and pre- 
cious. A good childhood is the 
best possible preparation for 
adulthood. Every child some- 
times wants to say, “Don’t rush 
me, please.” When we can, let’s 
answer, “There’s no hurry.” 

Additional references 

Ames, Louise Bates and Joan Ames 
Chase. Don’t Push Your Preschooler. 
Harper & Row, 1974. 

Elkind, David. The Hurried Child: 


Growing Up Too Fast Too Soon. 
Addison-Wesley, 1981. 


Evelyn Felker is a parent educator, 
mother and foster mother, and frequent 
contributor to Growing Parent. 











Love ’em. . .but 
leave ’em at 
home 


The debate over whether chil- 
dren should be included in adult 
activities or taken to public 
places continues. . . . 


By Paula A. Patton 


“She’s never been left with a 
babysitter!’ boasts a proud 
mother about her three-year-old 
daughter. ‘Kelly goes every- 
where with us, and we all get 
along just fine.” 

Somehow, it sounds too good 
to be true. Kelly must be an 
exceptionally mature, patient 
preschooler. Or perhaps her par- 
ents never go any place a child 
might find boring and austere. 

But it could be that although 
Kelly’s parents think her con- 
stant companionship is fine, 
Kelly (and the adults who are 
forced to interact with her) might 
have a different opinion. 

It seems unlikely that a three- 
year-old would be well-equipped 
for tagging along in adult social 
and business circles. Just as 
important, few adults are pre- 
pared to make allowances for the 
whims and antics of a young 
child, especially when hosting a 
social gathering or moderating a 
business meeting. Simply put, 
children do not belong every- 
where. 


Seen but not heard 

Until recently society's stan- 
dard was “Children should be 
seen but not heard.” This well- 
worn precept gave parents per- 
mission to bring quiet, well- 
behaved offspring to weddings, 
dinner parties, and business 
transactions. 

But paren's face a different 
translation of that adage today. A 
more popular theme seems to be 
“Children should be neither seen 
nor heard!” This means guilt and 








A close inspection would indicate that ill-behaved 
children have contributed to the repression of all 


children. 





difficult decisions for parents at 
every turn. 

Some things, like gallery 
showings and board meetings, 
are obviously for adults. Some 
things, like circuses and Dis- 
neyland, are especially for chil- 
dren. 

But what about weddings, din- 
ner at the club, the symphony? 
Parents who seek a broad range 
of experiences for their children 
may have the impulse to bring 
them along “just this once.” They 
will find a big difference of opin- 
ion about their right to do so. 


Simply put, children do not 
belong everywhere. 


Different opinions 

“It just infuriates me when one 
of our guests arrives with their 
kids in tow!” spews one young 
mother. “We hire a sitter for our 
own children. But no matter how 
clear | try to be about children 
being excluded, someone 
always seems to show up with a 
two-year-old. When they do, it’s 
the last invitation they get from 
us!” 

“We simply don't accept invi- 
tations where our children are 
not included,” responds a young 
couple with five-year-old twins 
and an opposing point of view. 
“It’s rude for invitations to be 
issued with the pointed exclusion 
of our children, both of whom are 
well-mannered, quiet, and intel- 
ligent enough to behave prop- 
erly.” 

These two comments repre- 
sent the extremes. However, 
society also has some strong 
opinions about the place of chil- 
dren. An early childhood edu- 
cator says: “When children are 





included in every social, busi- 
ness, or personal dealing that 
parents undertake or when par- 
ents avoid adult gatherings so 
they won't have to leave the kids, 
no one is very happy. Parents 
who take their kids everywhere 
don't understand their children’s 
needs. And they don't realize 
that occasionally they need to 
circulate without their little ones 
along.’ 

That message rings loud and 
clear all across the country. For 
example, an art museum 
reserves evening hours for 
patrons who want to view the 
exhibits without the patter of little 
feet nearby. A church requests 
that “all children under the age of 
five be left in the attentive care of 
church nursery attendants.” 
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An unwelcome guest 

“Why does our society treat 
my son like an unwelcome 
guest?” queries one mother. 

There are several reasons. 

A close inspection would indi- 
cate that some ill-mannered or 
ill-behaved children have con- 
tributed to the repression of all 
children. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Economic factors have an 
impact as well. “If everyone we 
invite to dinner brings one child, 
we have to purchase and pre- 
pare six or eight more servings. It 
costs too much to entertain chil- 
dren,’ one hostess says. 

Another reason is related to 
the changing demographic char- 
acteristics of the United States. 
Since the late 1970s, surveys 
have shown that only 40 percent 
of the adults in the United States 
have children under 18 in their 
care. 


Only 40% of the adults in 
the United States have 
children under 18 in their 
care. 


Deciding when and where 

Perhaps society has adequate 
reason to bar children, perhaps 
not. But some parents err on 
decisions about when to take 
children along and when to leave 
them at home. 

One of those times is when 
parents use children as “‘buff- 
ers.” At these times, the children 
become the focus of attention, 
limiting the interaction between 
the parents and other adults. 

“Buffer” children interrupt con- 
versations, perform, and receive 
the message that they are cute 
and adorable from their parents. 
Other people, however, may find 
them obnoxious. 

“| don’t like to hold other peo- 
ple’s kids, listen to their cute 
comments, or watch them do 
somersaults,” declares a mother 
of four. “Il accept invitations to get 
away from my own brood, and 
am very offended when the hosts 
or another guest intrudes on 
adult socializing by allowing chil- 
dren to take center stage.” 

Guilt is also a culprit. Parents 
are often groping for more time 
for their children, for themselves, 
and for their friends. Guilt over 
not having enough time encour- 
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Since disruptive behavior is the focus of many 
compiaints about children, realizing their limitations and 
frustrations is an important first step in making good 
decisions on their behalf. 


ages them to pack the diaper bag 
and sleepy toddler as they ven- 
ture out for a night of pinnochle 
with old friends, and prods them 
to parade through a wedding 
reception with uninvited, 
bewildered kids in tow. 

Such time management sim- 
ply does not work in the best 
interests of the children, how- 
ever. Their boredom, confine- 
ment, and intense frustration 
often intrude on an otherwise 
happy occasion. 


When to take them? 

There are a number of things 
parents need to consider before 
including their children in adult 
gatherings. 

e Children seldom enjoy 
these happenings. 

e Parents may be preoc- 
cupied with the children at the 
expense of adult interaction. 





e Some segments of society 
have indicated a clear prefer- 
ence for the exclusion of children 
from certain events, and this 
makes it difficult for parents and 
children to remain at ease in 
those situations. 


Drawing the line 

How can parents draw the 
boundaries between activities 
for adults and those for children? 

Dr. Stephen Glenn, author of 
Developing Capable Young 
People, suggests parents 
become aware of the individual 
needs and abilities of their chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Glenn believes that chil- 
dren need a number of things: 
social interaction with peers, 
family work, family play, and con- 
versation with parents. They do 
not need formal dinner parties, 
conversations with mortgage 
lenders, and long sit-down 
assemblies in which they have 
no interest, he says. Since dis- 
ruptive behavior is the focus of 
many complaints about children, 
realizing their limitations and 
frustrations is an important first 
step in making good decisions 
on their behalf. 

Thinking over the needs and 
capabilities of young children 
and selecting appropriate social 
activities for them is essential if 
families want to avoid frustration 
and discipline problems. Loving 
them may require leaving them 
occasionally. 


Paula Patton is a ten-year veteran of high 
school teaching in the areas of Education 
for Parenthood and Family Life Educa- 
tion. She is a mother of two and author of 


numerous articles on parenting and child 
development published in national maga- 
zines and journals. 












From the 


Practice (possibly) 
makes perfect 


This month, the Good Lord willin’ and the 
creek don't rise, my son will graduate from 
college. This is quite a landmark for both of us 
(and for Bob’s physics professor, I’m sure). 

For Bob, it’s the end of college years and 
the beginning (we hope) of the 8-to-5 work 
world. 

For me, it’s one more adjustment as Bob 
leaves our home to establish one of his own. 
It's an exciting time for both of us and it’s kind 
of scary, too. Something like the first day of 
school. 

In thinking about the decisions, challenges 
and dilemmas Bob is going to face, | find 
myself once again thinking about the kind of 
job I’ve done as a parent. 


Bad things 

Are there things I'd like to do over? You bet. 
One area that comes to mind immediately is 
money. I'd like another chance at teaching 
Bob the value of money, how to spend it, how 
to save it, and especially how to use it and not 
let it use you. 

Another thing I'd do is not worry so much 
about Bob’s choice of friends. There were a 
couple of youngsters who | thought were all 
wrong, but | knew better than to make a fuss. 
SO, | tried to give them as much consideration 
as other friends | did approve of. 

A funny thing happened . . . over the years | 
came to know both of them very well and 
ended up admitting | was wrong — they were 
pretty good choices for friends. 


Good things 

| did some things right, too. There were 
times when | thought Bob hadn’t been 
completely honest about a situation, but | 
allowed him room to think about it. More times 
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than not he came back to me with a revised 
version and an admission that he had been 
less than honest. He learned more in those 
agonizing half-hours between half-truth and 
truth than | could have taught him by 
demanding that he tell me what happened. 

Another philosophy | tried to follow was 
something | heard many years ago from one of 
our Growing Child writers. She said every kid 
has to have someone who will a/ways be on 
his side, someone he can count on. The 
logical person seems to be a parent. | made 
sure Bob knew | would be that person for him. 

Whatever happened, however bad it was, 
he knew he could count on me. Kids need to 
know that for the bad times. It’s easy for 
parents to be happy, loving and accepting 
during the good times, but it’s how you act 
when things aren’t so good that leaves a mark 
on children. 

Even as | weigh “good” and “bad” 
measurements, | am reassured by the idea 
that parents do more things right than we think 
we do. Otherwise our world would be chaos, 
filled with a majority of rude, unruly, 
unprincipled adults who were the results of 
parents’ so-called mistakes. 

What I’m trying to say is something you've 
heard from here before: Your children will 
grow up in spite of you, will weather your best 
and worst attempts at parenting, and won't be 
ruined for life. 

After all, aren’t you aware of some things 
your parents didn’t do exactly right? Haven't 
you made adjustments yourself, forgiven them, 
swore you'd never do it with your own children, 
and gone on with life? 


So did they. 
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Put a brightly 
_ colored poster on 







the ceiling above 
Toddler’s bed. 





A Division of Dunn & Hargitt, inc. 


For ages 2-6 years. 
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Hold hands and Look for things in Read Make Way for 
climb a staircase the kitchen that are Ducklings, by 
together. 2» —_ | Robert McCloskey. 





8 


Run the water hose 
outside for Toddler 
to run through. 














A ewe is a mother 
i eee —SCOand:-a 
________is her baby. 





Do you know the 
names of some o 
the flowers in your, 


3 


Go out to eat after 
church. 














13 


Draw a card to send 
to Grandpa. 


11 


Lay ten carrots on 
the table—have 
Toddler count them. 





















Make freezer 
popsicles from fruit 
juice. 





FLAG DAY 
Count the number 

of stars and stripes 
on the flag. 


Toddler gets to pick 
out his favorite 

vegetable at the 
grocery store. 


Wear something 
yellow. Spell it... 
Say it. 


Invite the neighbors 
over for iced tea in 
the afternoon. 
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Take a walk around 


19 


What colors are the 














Let Toddler sort 






FATHER’S DAY Let How many houses Look for the Are the cleaning 








Toddler help bake are on your block? uppercase letter “D” walls in the and medicine clothes by colors the block in the 
Dad his favorite pie. on this page. bathroom? cabinets locked or before washing. evening. 
out of reach? sort again after 


4 





















Give Toddler a 
piggyback ride. 


27 


| love you because 





26 


Toddler plays with 
your pet ora 
friend's pet. 


25 


Hold Toddler on 
your lap and sing a 
song together. 


fo) 





23 


Visit the zoo. 
















Eat a red vegetable 


Invite a friend over 
for dinner. 


for lunch and to 








Sing “Where 
is Thumbkin?” 
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The gift of gab 


One key to a rich marriage 
is communication. 
Learning how to make 
interesting conversation is 
like learning to ride a bike: 
once you learn how, you'll 
always know, and the 
knowledge will always 
bring you pleasure. 


By Margaret Chaplin Campbell 


Several times a month my 
husband and | go out for dinner. 
Each time, | am struck by the 
sobering reality that nobody is 
talking. Other couples, most long 
married like ourselves, eat in 
silence with their faces 
expressionless. 

| suppose one might reason 
that since they've been married 
for years, they’re talked out. But 
that has a sound of such finality, 
like played out, burned out, 
thrown out. Long ago | resolved 
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that the silence of boredom 
would not engulf us. | have 
watched many flaming ro- 
mances die into ashes because 
couples became so involved with 
jobs, chores, hobbies, acquain- 
tances, or blaring TV that they let 
the lovely sound of two voices 
communicating slowly vanish. 
God gave us vocal cords, and he 
meant for us to talk; he gave us 
intelligence so we could find 
stimulating topics to talk about. 

But a stream of conversation 
cannot be turned on like a water 
faucet. The other’s attention 
must first be captured. How do 
you get the attention of your 
mate when, after years of mar- 
riage, you've heard each other's 
jokes and opinions so many 
times? Fortunately, there are 
subjects which always are inter- 
esting — things which have 
touched, are touching, or will 
touch your lives. This, in 
essence, is the framework of 
every meaningful conversation. 

Once the attention is captured, 
the degree of involvement usu- 
ally depends on an individual's 


personal stake in the subject 
under discussion. Think, for 
example, how mildly we are 
affected by news of the rescue of 
a stranger from a burning build- 
ing. This mild interest becomes a 
deep concern if the rescued one 
is a relative or loved one. How 
profound would be our emotion 
should it be our own life that was 
saved. 

Likewise, conversation with 
one’s spouse must be made per- 
sonal. The daily newspaper pro- 
vides a wealth of conversational 
tidbits. When | read of someone 
who has had a comical, unusual, 
or disturbing experience, | tell my 
husband about it. Then | ask, 
“Did anything like that ever hap- 
pen to you?” Whack! | have his 
attention. 

When an intriguing problem is 
presented in the “Dear Abby” 
column, | ask, “What answer 
would you give this person?” 
Often, his solution is better than 
the one given, and he is pleased 
when | tell him that. 

But today’s news is not one’s 

(Continued on next page) 












only source of fresh material. 
Right within your partner's past 
lie unrevealed memories and 
unexpressed viewpoints. Your 
mate has been shaped by words 
you've never heard, by sen- 
tences you've never read, and by 
contact with people you’ve never 
known. All are treasures waiting 
to be shared. 





ie NG; AO 
We saw a commercial 
together that mentioned things 
that go bump in the night, and | 
asked my husband, “Were you 
ever afraid of something in the 
dark?” | learned of a night when 
his father was not at home, and 
something or someone kept 
scratching at the screen door. In 
turn, | told him that when | was 
small, | would tremble in bed 
every night listening to some- 
thing tapping behind my high 
wooden headboard. We sympa- 
thized with each other’s terror. 
And one reminiscence can 
lead to another. Did you ever get 
punished for something you 
didn't do? Did you ever play 
hooky, get lost, get caught in a 
blizzard, have an unusual pet, 
run away from home, or forget 
your part in a play? What was 
your first bike like? What was 
your most embarrassing 
moment? What was your favorite 
toy? We like to recall the delights 
of our childhood, and, in retro- 
spect, even the events which 
were humiliating acquire a bitter- 
Sweetness as we review them. 
The past is an enchanting sto- 
rybook, its tragedies softened by 











Couples have a reservoir of conversational tidbits right 
within their own past, present, and future. 





time. But the present is more dif- 
ficult to talk about. Mishaps of 
yesterday may seem amusing, 
but today’s fresh wounds can be 
painful. Yet there is a learning 
and healing one can experience 
in discussing everyday disap- 
pointments and personal short- 
comings. 

The present also offers abun- 
dant opportunities for decision 
making. Should you plant a gar- 
den, have the car painted, sign 
up for the bowling team, get tick- 
ets for the concert, buy a new 
mattress, do volunteer work? 
What should be done about the 
leaning tree, the cracked bird- 
bath, the barking dog? These 
present-day problems can be 
pushed aside, left unresolved, or 
they can be solved over a steak 
and salad. 





The present is also a golden 
Opportunity for show and tell. 
One of the children got an A on 
her essay. Which vegetable in a 
salad is most beautiful? What 
was the most exciting thing that 
happened today? Pity the cou- 
ples who stare wordlessly into 
soup bowls while a sunset 
flames across the sky outside 
their window. 

And there is no time like the 








present for praise. “I like the way 
your eyes twinkle.” “Thanks for 
letting me know you would be 
late.” “The yard looks great 
since you mowed it.” “I really 
appreciate all you do.” There is 
no boredom when affirmation 
abounds. 

Interspersed with the past and 
the present should be a smatter- 
ing of future. Happy people 
always have a beckoning 
plateau looming ahead. If there 
are no plateaus in your marriage, 
create them. Plan a trip together, 
propose a game of miniature 
golf, attend a festival, a potluck 
supper, a concert. And what 
about that dream that lies within 
each of us — the one thing we 
would most like to do or be? 
Maybe it will always be just a 
dream, but it seems to move a 
little closer to reality when we 
share it with an enthusiastic lis- 
tener. 

Learning to plan and maintain 
an interesting conversation is 
like learning to ride a bike. It 
takes time, practice, and dedica- 
tion. But one day, you'll have the 
knack. You'll be able to ride that 
conversational bicycle with 
ease. You'll gather clippings and 
surefire conversation starters as 
industriously as a squirrel 
gathers nuts. 

The key to a rich marriage, as 
any counselor will surely agree, 
is good communication. We 
often overlook the fact that deep- 
level communicating can only 
follow on the heels of simple, 
pleasant small talk. Sharing 
plans, hopes, dreams, and mem- 
ories is the beginning. 


Margaret Chaplin Campbell is a freelance 
author and the mother of four. © August, 
1984, St. Meinrad Archabbey. Reprinted 


from MARRIAGE and Family Living 
magazine, St. Meinrad, IN 47577. 
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Creative activities 
are fun for the whole family 


Good family fun doesn’t have to cost a lot of money. A 
little time, thought, and creativity are all you need. 


By Linda Essig 

Anything that encourages 
togetherness helps hold families 
together. Be creative, and 
involve every member of your 
family in planning and sharing 
activities that will be fun for 
everyone. Here are some ideas 
to get you started. 


Fantasies 

As her husband and four-year- 
old son loaded the last of the fire- 
wood into the pickup truck, a 
young mother slipped into the 
forest and decorated the branch 
tips of a small tree with marsh- 
mallows to look like the picture in 
her son’s favorite book. Later, 
walking to the picnic spot, the 
boy discovered the tree. “I knew 
someday I’d find a real marsh- 
mallow tree,” he shouted. 


Nature table 

In another family, the four- and 
five-year-olds love to collect 
things. The parents arrange out- 
ings especially for this purpose. 
They hike to different areas, and 
each person brings back one 
item to add to the “Family Nature 
Table.” 
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Rocks, butterfly wings, snake 
skins, fossils, and items of uncer- 
tain origin decorate the table. As 
each treasure is added to the col- 
lection, it is identified and dis- 
cussed. 

Sometimes an item can’t be 
identified, and it becomes a fam- 
ily project to ask others for help 
or to continue to investigate. 
“The children like to show vis- 
itors the table’s contents and 
many times these people get 
involved in discovering what our 
‘mystery items’ are,” the mother 
says. 


Bathtub fun 

“Every time | put my fourteen- 
month-old daughter into the 
bathtub she cried and held on to 
me,’ one mother said. “Bath 
time was an ordeal — until | dis- 
covered bubbles and colored 
soap.” | 
“Now | sit and applaud as my 
daughter makes red soap-circles 
on her face and tries to line up 
bubbles on her arms and legs. 
Her favorite trick is to put a bub- 
ble on my nose and then giggle.” 





X marks the spot 

One couple decided to do 
something that would not only be 
fun but also give their children 
visual guidelines for how far they 
were allowed to go from home. 

The three- and four-year-olds 
in this family each had a Big 
Wheel riding toy and rode for 
hours on the sidewalk circling 
their block. 

Instead of simply telling the 
children how far they could ride, 
the parents took the children and 
two large red crayons and 
walked the route they had 
decided to allow. At the end of 
the distance each child put a 
large red X on the sidewalk. 





“Both children would ride up to 
the mark they had made and turn 
around,’ the parents reported. 
“It was much better than nagging 
all the time about not going too 
far from home.” 

“Also, they knew they couldn't 
use the excuse that they had for- 
gotten how far they could ride 
because the big red X was right 
there. Usually the mark lasted all 
summer, but if not, they had a 
‘touch up’ visit. Each spring the X 
would move a bit further back 
and the children were impressed 
to see that they had gained addi- 
tional freedom.” 


Hello grandma, hello grandpa 
Not everyone is fortunate 
enough to have grandparents liv- 
ing nearby. One family uses a 
tape recorder to help solve this 

problem. 
Once a month everyone 
records for about ten minutes. 
(Continued on next page) 












The receiver of the tape not only 
gets to know what is going on, 
but gets to hear the voices of the 
people they love. “It’s great for 
us, too,” the parents said. “We 
get to know what things are 
going on in our children’s minds 
— what’s important to them.” 


Charity starts at home 

One couple wants their chil- 
dren to realize how fortunate 
they are. In an effort to help them 
think about others, the couple 
sets aside a small amount of 
money each month for charity. 
They have a family meeting to 
discuss needs they have heard 
about. Anything can be consid- 
ered, from a local fire to a 
national telethon, and they take 
turns deciding where the money 
should go. 





Everyone wins tournaments 

Although playing games is a 
common family activity, one cou- 
ple expanded this pastime into 
family tournaments. 

The father and son both love to 
play chess, so they play a tour- 
nament series of ten games. 
Before starting each chooses an 
activity to do together at the end 
of the tournament, with the win- 
ner getting choice. 

“Not only do the tournaments 
encourage more game playing, 
but there’s the added bonus of 
the activity to look forward to,” 
the mother says. “Since no 
money is spent on the activity, 
choices have been picnics, 
canoeing, or bike hikes.” 





Window shade playmats 

Instead of throwing out some 
old roll-up shades found in the 
basement of a house they'd 
moved into, one family turned 
the shades into treasures. 

Using magic markers and 
imagination, each person drew a 
city for Matchbox car play includ- 
ing streets, trees, airports, and 
houses. Once play time was 
over, they could literally “roll up 
the streets” and put the shades 
away for another day. 


Celebrating winning 

For younger children game 
playing can also be fun, but 
because of the frequent tears 
and sulking of their two- and 
three-year-olds when either of 
them lost, one couple was ready 
to put the games away. 

Instead, they tried a new 
approach. 

As soon as the game is over, 
the family sings a “Winner's 
song” to the tune of ‘Clemen- 
tine’: 

“You're the winner, 

You're the winner, 

You're the winner just now. 

Just now you're the winner 

You're the winner just now.” 

After singing, the losers clap 
and cheer and sometimes even 
jump up and down. 

“We want our children to know 
that it is fun to win, and we all 
strive to win. But participating 


and learning to be a gracious © 


loser is just as important,” the 
father says. “The kids have so 
much fun singing and clapping 
that the emphasis is taken off 
losing.” 


February weiner roast 

Most people think of picnics in 
the summer, but there are non- 
traditional picnics as well. 

In late February, to celebrate 
the coming of spring, one family 
builds a fire in the driveway and, 
bundled in snowsuits, they roast 
hot dogs and marshmallows. 
“Roasted marshmallows taste 
much better when it’s cold,” the 
children claim. 





Crayon-shaving art 

One mother’s three-year-old 
son loved to color, but hated the 
crayons once they lost their new 
points. Periodically, mother and 
son would sharpen all the 
crayons, and then sprinkle the 
shavings in a pattern on waxed 
paper. The boy would lay a sec- 
ond sheet of waxed paper over 
the first and with mother’s help, 
iron the two pieces together. 

“The melted shavings become 
colorful pictures that we frame 


_with construction paper,” the 


mother says. “Our son has these 
pictures displayed in his room, 
and he’s very proud of them.” 
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Dear 


Be matter of fact 
about being short 

To the mother who is worried 
about her son’s shortness and 
the comments people make 
about it: 

Your son will be very aware 
of your reactions. Practice 
saying: 

“Oh, do you think so?” or 
“Yes, my husband and | are 
short, too.” 

Treat it like a comment on the 
weather. Your friend says, “Oh, 
it’s pouring outside” and you 
reply, ‘Oh, is it?” 

With an even voice you agree 
with the fact — and go on to the 
next thing. You let her know, in 
this way, that being short is no 
problem for you, and your son 
will realize the same. 

Nancy Gilbert, MS Ed. 
Newark, DE 


Try reasoning in response 
to comments about size 

The first time my son 
encountered teasing about his 
size, | responded with reasoning: 

‘‘Mom, Timmy says I'm little. Am 
iv 

“Well, you are smaller than 
Timmy but you are bigger than 
Paul. There will always be 
someone taller than you and there 
will always be someone smaller as 
well. This is true for everyone — 
someone is bigger than Timmy 
and someone is smaller than 
Paul.” 

Later, he asked me if it was OK 
for girls to be bigger than boys, 
and | gave him examples of 
couples (friends and TV 
characters) who represented 
different size relationships, such 
as: 
‘“‘Auntie Sarah is bigger than 
Uncle Eddie; Daddy is bigger than 
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Mommie; Susie and Steve are the 
same size. People’s sizes don't 
matter. How they care about each 
other is what matters.”’ 
A concerned Mom 
San Rafael, CA 


Example is important 
for child in carseat 
A very important rule about 
carseats is for parents and any 
other persons in the vehicle to set 
an example by wearing their seat 
belts. Our kids remind us or check 
us out when we go places. 
Gayle Micak 
Sealy, TX 


Close call makes mom aware of 
abduction danger 

| recently had a close call with 
my one year old son. A young man 
walked over to us in a store and 
began telling me | had a good 
looking boy and asking how old 
he was. So many people ask such 
questions that it did not strike me 
as strange until the man started to 
lift my son out of the cart saying, 
“Come go for a walk with me.” 

| politely said ‘‘no, no”’ and sat 
my son back into the cart. The 
man again started lifting him out of 
the cart saying, ‘‘Oh, he’s smiling. 
He wants to go with me.” 

| said a firm NO and jerked my 
son back into the cart and quickly 
left that area of the store. 

| now put my son in a harness 
each time we are in a public 
place. 

| did not realize that child 
abductors are polite and try to 
appear as nice people to gain 
your trust. 
| used to say “‘It will never happen 
to me,”’ but it almost did. 

Name withheld 
Pasadena, TX 















Readers write 
to Growing Child 


Helium in foil balloons 
can be dangerous to kids 
In reference to the item about 
the entertainment value of foil 
balloons, I'd like to point out that 
these balloons are often filled with 
helium — a dangerous gas. 
Recently, a helium balloon 
exploded in a closed car and 
almost caused blindness to the 
passengers in the vicinity of it. 
Please, tell your readers helium 
balloons and children don’t mix. 
No matter how careful you are, it 
takes only one second for an 
accident to happen. 
Rosa Santiso Alvarez 
Miami, FL 


Used books form child’s 
‘touchable library’ 

Since she was a few months 
old, our daughter, Kate, has had 
books as accessible as toys. To 
supplement board and fabric 
books, my husband and | buy 
used picture books at library book 
sales. Kate loves to turn the paper 
pages and when unavoidable 
damage occurs — pages folded 
or torn — we are not concerned 
about loss of an expensive book. 

Mary Ellen Hawley 
Chicago, IL 





“Dear Growing Child” is a forum for our 
readers to share their personal 
thoughts, opinions, comments, and 
experiences. We welcome your re- 
sponses to questions that appear 
periodically. The letters published do 
not necessarily represent the views of 
Growing Child. 


All letters to the editor will be treated as 
having been submitted for publication. 
If you do not want your correspona- 
ence published, please specify this in 
your letter. Names withheld upon 
request. We reserve the right to edit for 
publication. 


























Advice on car restraints 

“Pm in a hurry!” 

“It's only across town.” 

“| don't plan to have an accident.” 

“Won't my toddler be restless?” 

Infants and toddlers can take a great deal of 
time from a busy day. Sometimes parents can 
be tempted to cut corners and make excuses 
for not using car restraints. 

However, more than 1,000 children under 
the age of five die each year from injuries in 
highway accidents. Thousands more are 
injured, many permanently. 

The National Safety Council is offering a 
free booklet called Childsafe, explaining why 
and how you should protect your children with 
the proper automobile restraints. A Family 
Shopping Guide from the American Academy 
of Pediatrics is also included. The guide lists 
specific information on several brands of car 
carriers, harness restraints and shields. 

For your free copies of Childsafe and the 


Family Shopping Guide to Infant/Child 
Automobile Restraints, write to: 






National Safety Council 
Public Relations Department 
444 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please enclose a business-size, self- 
addressed, stamped envelope (first class 
postage) with your request. 

Put off doing the laundry or waxing the floor 
but always take time to buckle up the children 
— and yourself. 





Research Briefs 


Siblings of gifted child 
may be underachievers 

New York — When one child in the family is 
singled out as gifted, and the other children in 
the family grouped as “not,” their behavior 
may reflect their reaction to the classification, 
D. Cornell reports in the American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry. 

The researcher found brothers and sisters of 
gifted children to be significantly less well- 
adjusted than other ordinary youngsters. 

The study of 32 gifted children and their 
families showed that siblings tend to be 
excitable, impatient, and easily frustrated; 
tense, shy and reserved; and overly casual 
about social rules. Although some had IQ’s as 
high as the sibling identified as gifted, parents 
tended to overlook their potential and allowed 
them to get by with second-rate performance. 

The average IQ score of the children 
identified as gifted was 135 and their scores 
on achievement tests were higher than those 
of 87 percent of their peers. However, they 
were not particularly well-adjusted. 

Relationships can get complicated in 
families with a gifted child, Cornell discovered. 
The presence of an exceptionally bright 
youngster can create tensions between 
parents, as well as among siblings. In the 
majority of families in the study, both parents 
were not in agreement that the child was 
gifted. The convinced parent was likely to 
report an especially close rapport with the 
gifted youngster. 





Research Review 
‘Vol. 2 No. 5 
January, 1984 
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7 


Look up the number 
of the closest 
poison control 
center. Post the 
number by the 
telephone. 


14 


Go to a lake and 
float small sail 
boats. 


21 


See how long you 
can keep a balloon 
in the air. 


28 


Take a drive in the 


1 


Canada celebrates 
Dominion Day! 


8 


Give Toddler an egg 
carton to sort out 
rocks, Coins, or 
buttons. No unsafe 
pieces. 


Take brightly 
colored sponges 
into the bathtub. 


Listen carefully to 
the birds in the 
morning and the 
crickets in the 
evening. 


29 


Find 5 rectangular 
shapes in the 
bedroom. 


2 


Pick a flower to 
press between the 
pages of a book. 


Potato Patties: Mix 
an egg with leftover 
mashed potatoes 
and fry. 


lf | were an animal | 
would like to be a 


23 


Ice Cream Cone 
invented. Celebrate 
with your favorite 
flavor. 


30 


Carry-out for 
supper. 


K 


Lie on your back 
and do bicycle 
exercises. 


Have honeydew 
melon for a snack. 


Practice saying the 
days of the week. 


MONDAY FRiDAY 


“TUESDAY 


WEDNESE AY, 
URSDAY SUNDA 


24 


Read one of the 
“Babar” stories. 


Make up a story 
using one of your 
favorite cartoon 
characters. 


4 


The United States 
celebrates 
nce Day! 


“Draw” a picture 
with glue and then 
sprinkle sand on 
top. 


18 


Read a poem to 
Toddler. 


25 


Write the letter C. 
Name a word that 
begins with this 


5 


Eat something red 
for dessert. 


True or false? Birds 
have four legs? 


19 


Jump rope—Mom 
and Dad too! 


- 


Pretend Play: At the 
post office. 


A Division of Dunn & Hargitt, inc. 


For ages 2-6 years 


Y 


= 


6 


Beatrix Potter’s 


Rabbit. Draw a 
picture of Peter. 


Are there any new 
neighbors on your 
block? Invite them 
to dinner. 


20 


Anniversary of the 
first moon walk. Go 
outside and look at 
the moon tonight. 


20 


Play in the wading 
pool with Toddler. 


oe AAA AAAS 











Banish at-home 
boredom! 


Need to put a little more 
‘Zip’ into your routine? 
Here’s how to make your 
at-home time more 
interesting and productive. 


By Brenda Wagoner Phipps 


Staying at home after the birth 
of a child can often turn out to be 
as hard and stressful as getting 
— or returning to — a job outside 
the home. 

As a registered nurse with a 
husband and three children, I’ve 
tried it both ways and found stay- 
ing at home best for me. 

But I’ve experienced boredom 
at home, especially after five or 
six weeks of doing almost 
exactly the same things every 
day. This article gathers some 


: In this issue 
Banish boredom . Page 
_ All parents — whether they work 
_ outside the home or not — can 
_ benefit from these tips on making the 
- mostofat-hometime. 


Dinner table decorum .... Page 3 
_ Amother of eight shares her | 
experience in making family dinners 

as pleasant as possible. 
Toy libraries provide toys 


at no cost . Page 5 


“new” toys without straining the 
| Editor’s page | 
Allok inside the Growing 
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Activity Calendar (Birth to 
_ two years) ............P 
Activity Calendar (Two to 
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Eighty-nine percent of our female readers worked outside 
the home before they had their first child. 

Only half of them, according to a recent reader survey, 
returned to outside work, although another thirty percent 
plan to at some time in the future. 





suggestions that can help in pre- 
venting at-home boredom. And 
even if you’ve gone back to work 
outside the home, these ideas 
can help you make the most of 
your at-home time. 

Keep a positive mental 
attitude. Tell yourself everyday 
that what you are doing with your 
life is extremely important. 
Although situations will arise 
over which you have little control, 
only you can control your 
attitude. Don’t allow negative 
thinking to creep in and bog you 
down. 

Never be without a project. 
What your project is depends on 
who you are and what you like to 
do. It may be something as sim- 
ple as a needlepoint sampler. It 
may be as complicated as head- 
ing up the committee to start a 
library in your community. What- 


ever it is, it should be something 
worthwhile to you, something 
you look forward to working on. 

Take some time out for your- 
self every day. It may be just a 
half-hour or an hour in the after- 
noon, but be sure what you do 
with this time is only what you 
want to do. If your children are 
preschoolers, you can plan this 
time for when they are napping, 
or after dinner, when your hus- 
band can take charge. 

A friend of mine spent her time 
every evening in a hot bubble 
bath. She surprised everyone at 
the end of a year with an entire 
novel she had written in those 
half-hour sessions. 

Read. It always amazes me 
when someone complains of 
being bored or feeling tied down 
and then says they don’t like to 

(Continued on next page) 








read. Reading can take you 
away and let you experience 
things in life that you may never 
have a chance to experience any 
other way. 

There are so many types of 
reading material available today, 
it's impossible for a person not to 
be able to find something they’re 
interested in. Get a library card 
and use it. Reading can be a 
means of escape, a sure-cure for 
boredom, and a way to learn and 
grow as a person. 

While you’re at the library, 
don’t pass over the tapes and 
records section. There are many 
subjects available on tape today, 
from poetry to old radio shows to 
abridged versions of classic nov- 
els, as well as inspirational and 
self-help material. Borrow some 
of these and you can listen to 
them while you are doing house- 
hold chores. 





Pick the task you hate doing 
most and find another way of 
doing it. | detest grocery shop- 
ping so | always try to combine it 
with something | enjoy, such as 
having lunch with a friend on the 
way. This takes the edge off the 
chore and | find myself looking 
forward to it. 

Keep a journal. Keeping a 
journal is an excellent way to 
record the growth and develop- 
ment of your children, as well as 
to relieve frustrations and work 
out problems. 

You don’t need to write in your 


journal every day, or record all 
the routine things you do. Use it, 
instead, as a sounding board 
whenever you feel the need. A 
journal is something very private, 
something that is all yours. You 
don’t have to share it with any- 
one. 

Get some exercise every 
day. You don't have to join an 
expensive health spa or even 
take a class to do this, although 
some women find they need the 
discipline of a regularly sched- 
uled session with other people to 
stick with an exercise program. 
Many school systems offer exer- 
cise classes as a regular part of 
their adult education programs. 

Walking is a very good exer- 
cise you can do on your own: so 
is yoga. Choose the type of exer- 
cise you will enjoy most, but 
whatever you choose, make it 
part of your regular routine. 

Eat a well-balanced diet. 
Mothers are usually very consci- 
entious about making sure the 
children have well-balanced 
meals. But we often neglect our 
own health by snacking or eating 
junk food throughout the day, or 
by eating sparsely or not at all. 

Try to eat three well-balanced 
meals a day. If you are over- 
weight, eating regularly will actu- 
ally help you be more successful 
at losing weight. 

Eliminate high-calorie, high- 
sugar or salt foods, which bog 
you down and make you feel dull. 

Get involved with your chil- 
dren. Spend some time playing 
with them every day. Take them 
on picnics, walks, or outings to 
the park or zoo. Everything you 
do with your child creates a 
memory neither of you will ever 
forget. 

If your children are older, 
attend their school and sports 
events. When my nine-year-old 
son started playing baseball last 
spring, | didn’t Know how | was 
going to get through the season, 
| thought | hated baseball that 
much. 





Surprisingly, after a couple of 
games, | really began to enjoy 
the sport, and now | find myself 
watching games on television 
with him. 

Time spent with your children 
is the best investment you can 
make. You will have added 
closeness during their formative 
years and after they are grown 
because of the interests you 
have shared. You can be with 
your child all day long, but if you 
don’t spend any concentrated 
time with him, it won’t mean 
much. It’s the quality, not the 
quantity, that counts. 





Learn to say no to things 
you don’t want to do. It is com- 
mon, after a woman makes the 
decision not to work outside the 
home, that she becomes a “yes” 
person. When the word gets 
around that she is home all day, 
she is the first one to be called to 
serve on committees, to babysit 
for the children of friends, and to 
do extra chauffeuring. 

Often she finds it difficult to say 
no because she feels she 
doesn’t have adequate reason 
not to. Do your share, but don't 
overcommit to the point that you 
feel you’re running in circles all 
day. Be assertive enough to say 
“no” if it's a request you really 
don't want to agree to. 


Brenda Wagoner Phipps is a freelance 
writer and poet. She lives in Pennsylvania 
with her husband and three children. 
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Dinner’s ready — 
but where are the kids? 


Family dinner hours can range from serene to mildly rambunc- 
tious to positively uproarious. Here’s how one mother of eight 


keeps the peace at her table. 


By Corrie Player 


“Don’t comb the dog with your 
fork.” 

“Stop making bows with the 
noodles.” 

“Eric’s got peas up his nose!” 

Mealtime should be a time for 
quiet conversation, a time when 
the whole family enjoys each 
other. However, when the com- 
pany includes one or more peo- 
ple under ten years old, meal- 
time usually means barely con- 
trolled chaos. 


The importance of eating 

Experts agree that where and 
how we eat are as important to 
physical and mental well-being 
as what we eat. 

But while whole volumes have 
been written about gourmet res- 
taurants and nutrition, little has 
been: said about handling chil- 
dren at the family dinner table. 

Some parents avoid the whole 
issue and serve the children 
early. I've always thought that a 
children’s dinner hour was a bit 
cowardly. 

In most families, dinner is the 
One time everyone gathers in 
one place. With a little prepara- 
tion and a few rules, dinnertime 
can be tolerable with young chil- 
dren and enjoyable when they 
are older. 

Much of my information comes 
from 20 years of eating with my 
brood of eight children. Most par- 
ents don’t contend with the sheer 
numbers | face, but | found we 
encountered the same problems 
with two children as we do now 
with eight. Here are some in- 
sights I’ve gained over the years. 
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Does she have to eat like 
that? 

Toddlers may be the excep- 
tion to my advice against a 
children’s dinner hour. They usu- 
ally don't have the willpower to 
wait for a family meal. And most 
people find toddler-creativity 
with food difficult to watch, let 
alone eat with. 

So, faint-hearted parents may 
want to feed anybody under two 
earlier than the rest of the group. 
Baby can then be entertained in 
a jumper-swing or playpen while 
everyone else eats. If you plan 
dinner around baby’s late after- 
noon nap, you will be most orga- 
nized — and lucky. 


Ready, set, go! 

| insist that everyone stay in 
place while the food is served. 
No milling around or intercepting 
the choicest peach or the biggest 
roll. 

This rule presupposes that 
everyone comes to the table 
washed and ready to eat — an 
assumption that seldom has 
basis in reality. When | call the 
family to dinner, everyone usu- 
ally disappears. It takes twenty 
minutes or so to get them all 
back, and by the time the last 
child's hands are washed, the 
first one has to be redone. 

I've found a military air helps 
here — | line everyone up and 
make them all wash at the 
kitchen sink. Sending them to the 
bathroom takes too much time 
and they tend to get lost enroute. 

By the time my children were 
eight or ten years old, | let them 
catch and wash a younger sib- 


ling. When everyone is washed, 
they sit down, arms folded. | en- 
force a strict rule against dishing 
or eating before | give the signal. 


Dressing up 

Formality is often overlooked 
in our casual society, but it’s 
important. We emphasize a cer- 
tain standard of dress at our 
table — no undershirts or bare 
chests allowed. 

lf you give thought to setting 
the table and dressing for it, your 
example will rub off on your 
youngsters. Sometimes I’m so 
tired by mealtime that I’m tempt- 
ed to put the food on in frying 
pans and cans rather than trans- 
ferring it to serving dishes. But 
whenever | succumb to sloppi- 
ness, my family disintegrates to 
the level of hogs at a trough. 


Accentuate the positive 

It's also important to maintain 
high standards for politeness. 
We sing a quiet song and/or say 
a short grace before meals. This 
calms racing feet and settles 
squirms. Dad and | then greet 
each child with a smile and say 
how happy we are to have every- 
one at the table. 

Young children respond to 
being reminded frequently that 
“We love our polite children who 
are little sunbeams at dinner.” 
You may think such comments 
are corny, but our kids love them. 
Keep the tone positive and use 
the dinner hour to bestow a bit of 
special attention on each child. 

When | single a child out with, 
“Look at Linda! She’s being such 
a good example to all of us!” she 
glows with pleasure and tries to 
make me notice her again in the 
same way. 

On the other hand, if Linda bal- 
ances green beans on her nose 
and blows mashed potatoes at 
her brother, | subtly but firmly 
straighten her out so she doesn't 
get any positive reinforcement 

(Continued on next page) 






for actions I’d rather she not 
repeat. Either rapping the culprit 
on the knuckles with a wooden 
spoon or removing her from the 
table work well — depending on 
what she was doing. 


Say something nice 

Another tip, also related to 
maintaining a high standard of 
behavior, is: Don’t allow negative 
remarks about the food. 

A good rule is: If you have a 
compliment, you may speak, but 
no screaming at the cook and no 
derogatory comments allowed. 
Ikky, Oh, no! and ugly faces are 
considered derogatory com- 
ments. On the other hand, if an 
unfavorite food is served, a child 
is allowed to say, quietly, “No, 
thank you.” 


Turn down the volume 

| find it best to insist that every- 
one asks to have things passed. | 
don’t allow anyone to get up and 
wander around the table or crawl 
under it. 

Remind the kids that they must 
address the person closest to 
whatever they want passed. 
Chanting “Please pass the but- 
ter!’ over and over to no one in 
particular just adds to the noise 
level. 

All my children went through a 
stage around two years of age 
where they would scream if 
everything at the table was not to 
their liking. These screams were 
leftovers from infant days when 
they communicated by crying. If 
they didn’t get to eat out of a 
certain cup or dish, if they 
couldn't feed the dog, if they 
couldn't perch on Mom’s lap and 
eat out of her plate, they would 
scream. 

The screaming builds — first 
it's a st ident demand, often 
catered to absent-mindedly 
while dishes are filled and 
passed and while conversation 
flies back and forth across the 
table. 

Soon older children raise their 


voices to be heard above the 
young sibling; the sibling coun- 
ters by raising his volume. Mom 
and Dad unconsciously raise 
theirs. Bedlam breaks out: Mom 
wonders why her ears ring, and 
Dad stands up, smacks the table 
with his fist, and yells, QUIET! 

Everyone is startled, except 
the real culprit who continues to 
yell for jam on his potatoes. At 
this point, the best solution is to 
remove the offender to his room. 
Shut the door, and tell him he can 
rejoin the family when he can do 
so in a polite and silent manner. 

He will usually scream hys- 
terically and pound the walls. 
You will be tempted, as | have 
been, to give in just to quiet him. 
But if you capitulate, you’re in for 
a repeat performance at the next 
meal. 

Persistent cases may have to 
be trotted back and forth several 
times, but if you keep your cool, 
you eventually win. 





Let’s change the subject 
Another rule applies when 
order is established and every- 
one can hear the conversation. 
Motivating children to talk is 
easy: they love the sound of their 
own voices. They need guidance 
in what to talk about, however. 
Stress that the table is not a 
good place to recount the gross 
experiment in biology lab, the 
school nurse’s search for head 
lice, or Janie’s barfing on the rug 


during story time. 

Set a good example and avoid 
criticizing or punishing anyone 
for behavior not directly con- 
nected to the task at hand. You 
can tell Sally to quit licking her 
plate, but wait until later to growl 
at Tom for leaving dirty socks on 
the television set. 


Eating habits 

Make sure everyone eats from 
his or her own plate. A few chil- 
dren delight in annoying their 
seat partners or believe food on 
someone else's plate looks bet- 
ter than their own. The solution to 
this problem is a changed seat- 
ing arrangement. Certain com- 
binations seem to invite trouble 
more than others. 


When it’s over 

Finally, at our house everyone 
asks to be excused — no drifting 
away or sliding under the table. | 
encourage all to stay until most 
have finished, however. A nice 
touch is for each person to clear 
his or her place setting and rinse 
it at the sink. 

lf someone insists on leaving 
early, that child must leave the 
room and not come back until the 
rest of the family is excused. 

Remember, children follow 
adult examples. If your attitude is 
positive and you promote serene 
behavior, maybe your dinner 
table will be less like the peas- 
up-the-nose scene and more like 
this: 

‘Great dinner, Mom!” Jeff 
says as he carries his plate to the 
kitchen and starts to load the 
dishwasher. 

“Yummy, Mommy!” chimes in 
little sister as she hurries to help 
him. 






Corrie Player is the mother of eight chil- 
dren ranging in age from four to twenty. 
Her articles about children and families 
have appeared in several national maga- 
zines. She holds a master’s degree in 
education and English from Stanford Uni- 
versity, and teaches writing in public and 
private schools. 
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Toy libraries provide , 
the right toys at no cost 


Kids can check out toys at a toy library like they check out 
books at a book library. Here’s how. 


By Diane Morris 


In 1935, some depression- 
poor Los Angeles children stole 
toys from a local dime store. 

They were caught and 
reported to their school principal. 
The principal’s response was to 
create America’s first toy library 
— inaLos Angeles garage. 

Today this program, under the 
sponsorship of the L.A. County 
Board of Supervisors, provides 
toys to thousands of children — 
300,000 toy “check-outs” each 
year. 


Convenience and economy 

A toy library is a place where 
children and parents can check 
out toys in much the same way 
people borrow books from a 
book library. Children quickly 
outgrow holiday and birthday 
toys so toy libraries can help par- 


ents keep up with a son or <4 


daughter’s changing needs with- 
out straining the budget. 

Indeed, toy libraries are often 
extensions of the local book 
library. Many also offer a wider 
range of services: parent coun- 
seling, instructional materials 
about play and toys, and 
therapeutic play intervention. All, 
however, emphasize: 

e Play and toys as tools for 
children’s development and 
learning. 

e Participation by adults — 
either parents or professionals or 
both — in children’s play; 

e Loans of developmental 
toys. 


Grassroots efforts 

Anyone can start a toy library. 
They are formed by parents, 
neighborhoods groups, day care 
centers, hospitals, facilities for 
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the handicapped and charitable 
organizations. 

While some toy libraries have 
become impressive, structured 
projects serving hundreds of 
children, most begin as small 
grassroots efforts in neigh- 
borhood homes and schools. 

Funding is often a problem for 
toy libraries and many are 
staffed by volunteers. Toy manu- 
facturers and distributors can 
Often be found to donate toys. 
Some toy libraries even act as 
recycling centers, collecting old 
toys and refurbishing them with 
missing parts and minor repairs. 





Toys on the move 

Toy libraries are using many 
approaches to meet the needs of 
the community they serve. 
Toymobiles, for example, are 
becoming increasingly popular. 

Oklahoma City’s Rainbow 
Fleet operates several vans filled 
with developmental playthings 
and staffed by Montessori- 
trained personnel. 

The vans stop at the city’s day 
care centers and day care 
homes to deliver toys and 
instruct personnel in ways toys 
can help children learn. 


Special needs 

In Sacramento, California, the 
Daisy Toy Library uses a 
toymobile to deliver develop- 
mental toys to special education 
classrooms. The toymobile of 
the Cerebral Palsy Adriel and 
Evelyn Harris Toy Library in 
Westchester, New York, circu- 
lates toys adapted for use by 
children with cerebral palsy. 
These “therapeutic” toy libraries 
are designed to expand the alter- 
natives available to children with 
special needs. 

A toy library program at the 
University of Nebraska offers 
one very unique feature: Fami- 
lies in isolated rural areas can 
order and receive play materials 
by mail. 


USA Toy Library Association 

Every successful movement 
requires a driving force — enthu- 
siastic people who turn good 
ideas into effective action. The 
USA Toy Library Association is 
such a group. 

The Association includes 
directors of toy libraries, medical 
doctors, psychologists, edu- 
cators, and librarians. They all 
share the belief that play and 
toys are vital to the very early 
development and education of 
children. 

The Association publishes a 
newsletter for members, Child’s 
Play, ten times a year. It contains 
information on the toy library 
movement, including how to start. 
a toy library, how to raise money, 
and how to collect an inventory of 
play materials. 

Write: 

The USA Toy Library 

Association 
5940 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60648 


Diane Morris is a staff writer for Growing 
Parent. 
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A glimpse inside Growing Child 
reveals that people make the difference 


Just as the Growing Child newsletter is one- 
of-a-kind, the “business” side of our company 
is unique, too. 

There are several reasons that our 
organization “works” but the number one 
asset we have at Growing Child is people. 
People answer the telephone, prepare your 
toy orders, enter your subscriptions, mail your 
issues. Without people who care about what 
they do and how they do it, we would be 
unable to offer the many services we do. 

To find and keep good employees, we offer 
the traditional benefits. But the ones that count 
aren't really written down. 

One of our biggest advantages is that our 
company is small. This means that we all 
know each other, and that builds rapport within 
a company. Employees who know and like 
their jobs and the people they work with are an 
asset to any company. 


New employee orientation 

One of the best programs we have is 
designed especially for new employees. It’s 
called rotation and it’s a form of orientation 
that lasts for about two weeks before 
permanent job assignment. 

Here’s how it works: Each new employee 
works in every department of the business for 
a few days (or sometimes a few hours, 
depending on the task) before starting the 
work for which he or she was hired. 

This system has several advantages: 

1. The new employee learns how the 
company is put together, how jobs are 
interrelated and how each piece “fits” into the 
overall scheme of things. 
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2. The new employee is then able to see 
where he or she fits into the puzzle, how his or 
her job relates to the total picture. 

3. The new employee meets virtually 
everyone who works here, from the boss 
(Dennis Dunn) to our popular maintenance 
people (Gary Shoaf and Laura Ball). There are 
too many names to remember right off, but 
faces become attached to locations. The 
newest person feels at home and comfortable 
with us and the new job. 


Manager re-orientation 
This brings me to the purpose of this 


particular article. Occasionally managers and 


supervisors go through the orientation process 
themselves to see if the process is still working 
and to spot problems that may have 
developed. And this can be an eye-opening 
experience! 

I've spent some of the last six months 
working in the Customer Service Department. 

There are few departments so alive and 
busy in our operation. Customer Service 
provides answers to your questions, 
information about our services, and many 
times provides the only direct contact we have 
with our customers. It’s here that we learn 
more about you, our readers, than anywhere 
else. 

In the next few columns I'll be talking more 
about how our Customer Service Department 
works and about some of the questions our 
readers ask most frequently, like why issues 
arrive early, late, or sometimes not at all! 


Kleene 
mm ow! 


EBEDPRESS 
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Give Toddler some 
chalk to write out- 
doors on the drive- 
way. ALWAYS 
supervise Outdoor 


play. 


18 


Read one of the 
“George and 
Martha” books. 


25 


Take Toddler on a 
nature walk—even if 
it’s in the city. 
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For ages 2-6 years 


5 


Look through a 
magazine and find 
three houses. 


12 


Put a picture of 
Toddler's grand- 
parents in his room. 


Buy Toddler his own 
special set of 
children’s scissors 
for art activities. 


What's another 
word for “Happy”? 


6 


Ask Toddler where 
the sun is, where 
the moon is—what’s 
the difference? 


Paint a happy face 
on Toddler's tooth- 
brush—don't get 
paint near the 
bristles. 


Pretend play— 
toddler invites a doll 
friend over for milk 
and cookies. 


27 


Make up a melody 
to count numbers 
by tens—10, 20, 
30... 





7 


Name three words 
that rhyme with 
chair. 


i4 


Sing “Jimmy Crack 
Corn.” 


21 


Do jumping jacks— 
put on music to 
help keep the beat. 


28 


Let Toddler hang up 
his clothes. 





1 


Can you think of a 
word that rhymes 
with Toddler's 
name? “Fancy 
Nancy.” 


8 


In the bathtub, prac- 
tice pouring water 
from one container 
to another. 


15 


How long can 
Toddler stand on 
one foot? 


22 


Look for the color 
purple outside. 


Ask Toddler where 
his knuckles are. 


fe 


Friendship Day— 
invite a friend to 
spend the night. 


9 


Paint a colorful 
picture on Toddler's 
ceiling! 


Wear something 
with lots of different 
colors in it today. 


30 

Hold Toddler on 
your lap and 
whisper “sweet 
nothings” into each 
other’s ears! 


JhevoMmaobbot:cmcomeComboWaterntie 


Saturday 


3 


Play catch with a 
safe ball—pretend it 
will break if you 


Set up a pup tent in 
the backyard to use 
as a playhouse. 


Buy Toddler stickers 
instead of a candy 


24 


Make a “touch 
book. Glue scraps 
of various pieces of 
material to card- 
board “pages.” 


31 


Play on a swing set. 








Choosing day care: 
A primer for parents 


As more and more mothers go to work outside the home, 
adequate day care becomes a widespread concern. This 
issue of Growing Parent looks at the advantages and 
disadvantages of different types of day care, how to 
evaluate and choose care providers, and how to recog- 
nize and prevent abuse in day care situations. 


By Lynn Holland 


My son was only two months 
old when | went back to work. 

That event catapulted me from 
the carefree days of child- 
lessness and the dreamy days of 


a”._new. motherhood into-the urgent 


necessity of finding someone to 
care for my baby during the day. 

You don't realize — if you're 
not a parent — and you forget, if 
your children are older, the prob- 
lematical aspects of finding — 
and keeping — good day care for 
small children. 


More people, more need 

Even though there are many 
more day care providers these 
days, there are also many more 
people needing day care (45 per- 





cent of mothers of infants and 60 
percent of mothers of children 
from three to five years old are 
working outside the home). 

Each family is expected to find 
its own—‘perfect’’ solution, 
among choices that are not per- 
fect. Success, | often think, 
hinges on luck — luck and 
money. 


Horror stories 

| was worried about finding 
child care because | had heard 
many tales of woe from friends 
and co-workers about baby- 
sitters quitting without any notice 
and about children crying heart- 
breaking tears when left at a day 
care home. 
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| had seen stories on the eve- 
ning news about sexual and 
mental abuse at day care cen- 
ters, and had read “expert” opin- 
ions about the damage done to 
fragile baby egos when Mom 
was not in attendance ail the 
time. 

| was also intimidated by 
“how-to-choose day care’ sto- 
ries in magazines and books that 
were full of good, but compli- 
cated, questions and sugges- 
tions. 


Hope springs eternal 

But | was also hopeful be- 
Cause so many working parents 
have found not only adequate 
care, but caregivers that became 
very special — almost family — 
to them and their children. 

As it turned out, my own solu- 
tion for child care was mostly 
luck. We bought a new house to 
accommodate our new baby, 
and my new next-door neighbor 
took care of children in her home. 
She would take care of John. 


Too many doubts 

But how could | tell if this was a 
good solution? | was assailed by 
doubts. 

My neighbor is licensed by the 
state, and her house is clean and 
warm. 

The rooms where the children 
stay are carpeted and empty of 
all but the basic furniture. The 
price is reasonable and the chil- 
dren seem happy. It certainly is 
one of the most convenient 
arrangements | could make, and 
my neighbor seems like a very 
nice person. 

But is she a good provider just 

(Continued on next page) 









because she lives next door and 
seems nice? How does she treat 
my son when I’m not there to 
see? 


Telltale signs 

In the following articles, there 
are hints on what to look for in a 
day care center or home and 
how to evaluate day care pro- 
viders. 

As important as any of the 
physical evidence, however, is 
something that only you can 
know about — your own feelings 
about the situation. | think a par- 
ent’s intuition is as important as 
any other factor in rating a day 
care arrangement. 


Finding reassurances 

| found the assurance | felt | 
needed about my son’s day care 
Situation in the midst of one 
morning’s rush. 


Looking at options: 


In-home babysitter, family day 
care home, day care center, 
relative, or latchkey—there’s 
an arrangement to fit your 
needs and your lifestyle. 


There are five basic kinds of 
day care: In-home babysitters, 
family day care homes, day care 
centers, relatives, and latch-key 
arrangements. 

e In-home sitters. With an in- 
home babysitting arrangement, 
a sitter lives in your home or 
comes to your house during the 
day. 

Often an in-home sitter will 
also take care of some of the 
housecleaning and cooking. 
This is a fairly expensive option, 
and good sitters are often hard to 
find. Turnover is also high, and 
transportation may become a 
problem. However, you don’t 
have to take the child out in bad 
weather, and you don’t have to 
make special arrangements if 
he’s sick. He has one-on-one 


| had unwrapped John from his 
blankets and handed him over to 
Ann. As we stood there talking, 
another of the children sidled up 
and laid her head on Ann’s arm. 
Without missing a beat, Ann re- 
adjusted herself so she could 
caress the girl’s cheek. 

That action was very small and 
unconscious on Ann’s part. But it 
spoke volumes to me: she had 
enough love for all the children 
and she gave it freely. 


More reassurance 

Another thing that reassured 
me was John’s own reaction. He 
likes going to Ann’s house. He 
smiles and his eyes light up 
when he sees Ann and the other 
children. He fusses if I’m not 
quick enough about getting him 
undressed and putting him 
down. He acts happy to be there. 

| still worry about John picking 


Care and attention. 

e Family day care homes. In 
family day care homes, a 
number of children of different 
ages are taken care of in some- 
one’s home, often including the 
caregiver's children. 

The main advantage of this is 
the homey atmosphere and the 
family-like feeling of the group. 
Many states require licensing 
and inspections of day care 
homes and provide workshops 
for family day care providers. 

Day care homes are also less 
expensive than in-home baby- 
sitters. 

e Day care centers. Day care 
centers often offer structured ac- 
tivity programs and a chance for 
children to learn to get along with 
others as well as learn some 
academic skills. 

Centers usually have trained 
staff members and long daytime 
hours, but since they accept a 
large number of children, there is 





up a small piece of something 
and choking, or about the dog 
biting him, or about another kid 
hitting him in the eye, or about 
him getting acold, or diaper rash, 
or loneliness, or any of the eight 
thousand other things mothers 
worry about. But | also know that 
those are all things that could 
happen to him even if | stayed 
home with him. 

| worry about what I'll do if 
someday Ann stops taking care 
of children. 

But for right now, my intuition 
tells me that John is well-loved, 
comfortable, and happy where 
he is. That makes me comfort- 
able and happy where | am. And 
when the time comes that | have 
to find another day care provider, 
ll know what to do. 


Lynn Holland is Associate Editor of Grow- 
ing Parent, and the mother of one-year- 
old John Holland Jenkinson. 


Different kinds of care are available 


the disadvantage of consider- 
able exposure to illnesses and a 
more institutional, school-like at- 
mosphere. Also, many centers 
will not accept children under two 
years old. 

e Relatives. Having a relative 
take care of your child while you 
are at work can be the best solu- 
tion. All the rules and arrange- 
ments are up to you. Your child is 
with someone familiar and lov- 
ing. On the other hand, disagree- 
ments can mar family harmony. 

e Latch-key. Latch-key chil- 
dren are those left alone while 
their parents are at work, and un- 
fortunately, there are many of 
them in this country. The age at 
which a child can be left alone 
varies greatly, depending on the 
child's maturity and the home 
situation, but it is the view of most 
professionals that no child 
should be left alone until he or 
she demonstrates enough 
responsibility. — L.H. 
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__ FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES | 


feeling. 


: May h have | more flexible hours. 


DAYCARE CENTERS 





—_— 





| child. 


_ | No early moming hassles: you don't have | to 
s take ite mys out in bad weather. : 


1 s Sitter often does 3 housecleaning and 
1 cooking, too. | 


| . Convenient if there i is more than one > child en 
| the family. — , “ 





Least costly. — | - 
- Stimulation of having other children around. 
: Extended rey one caring adult, homey — 





“Stimulation o of other children. : 
8 Planned activities, pro jam continuity. 
. Trained staff. — 

- Open long hours. 


Someone familiar. 
May be least expensive. 
_| Maybe inthe home, 
any — ae = — we 
| May foster sense of responsibilty in mature 








- Childeare a alternatives 


“ADVANTAGES | 





Costy = = 
Family gives up some ate a ee 
Transportation may be a cba 2 7 
Hidden expenses (food, utilities). 


Senior eee ger 





| DISADVAI AN r ane” 







- Difficult to find good nee ie tumover. a - 





Taking child out in 7 bad weather. 


You may not be able to take the child when _ 
he’s sick, and he’s sree to sla : 
children’s illnesses. — 


If not licensed, you sions. are sono for . 
monitoring and Henke sure ne mre is 
safe andciean. 


Caregiver may net have any y formal al training. 


-| No provision for illness: child is — to. a 
| many illnesses. 


: : Taking child out of home i in \ bad weather. 

| ‘ee - ‘Non-home, institutional ¢ environment. | 
| High turnover of staff. | 

_ May not accept aiden under two years. 
‘Family season. 


~ Child is alone without adult supervision. 


Choosing the right care starts with recognizing your needs 


A few basic questions will get 
you Started on the road to 
choosing the day care that 
Suits your family. 


Start your search for day care 
by asking yourself some basic 
questions about your child’s 
needs: 

e How old is she? Many pro- 
fessionals think that infants gen- 
erally do better with the attention 
of a single caregiver or in the re- 
laxed atmosphere of a day care 
home, and that older children 
benefit from the diversity of a day 
care center. 

e How does she get along 
with other children? 

e Does she get sick often? 
There will be a lot of contagion 
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and swapping of germs in a 
situation where there are more 
than a few children. 

e What kind of routine and dis- 
cipline is she used to? 


Considering your own needs 

Then think about your own 
needs. 

e How flexible are your work 
hours? Some day care homes 
will take children at night and on 
swing-shift hours. Day care cen- 
ters often have the longest day- 
time hours. Live-in sitters are 
most flexible of all. 

e How much can you afford to 
pay? A recent national survey 
done by Working Mother maga- 
zine found that parents pay an 
average of $53 a week for 40 


hours of care for their youngest 
child. There is a considerable 
range in cost around that aver- 
age figure for different kinds of 
care: the average price for a fam- 
ily day care home is $46 per 
week. For a private babysitter, 
the average is $103 per week. 

e Where is the care located in 
relation to your home and work? 

e What is your philosophy 
about early childhood atmo- 
sphere and experiences? Do 
you prefer the one-on-one rela- 
tionship of an in-home sitter or 
relative, the home-like atmo- 
sphere of a family day care 
home, or the structured environ- 
ment of a day care center? 
— L.H. 

















Locating 
possibilities 

and interviewing 
take some time 
and effort 


Hiring a day care provider 
means you become an em- 
ployer, with all the freedom 
and responsibility that en- 
tails. 


How do you go about finding 
day care possibilities? 

Some cities and counties have 
referral services or lists of avail- 
able day care maintained by the 
department of child welfare, so- 
cial services, or human re- 
sources. Look in the yellow 
pages of your telephone direc- 
tory to find possible listings. 

You can advertise in the local 
newspaper, or put notices on 
bulletin boards in your church, 
synagogue, or doctor's Office. 
Churches and synagogues may 
have day care programs, al- 
though these are most often for 
older children. 

Word-of-mouth referrals are 
probably the best source of all. 
Ask friends, relatives, co-work- 
ers, neighbors, members of par- 
enting or play groups for 
recommendations. 


Interviewing caregivers 

Once you have chosen the 
kind of care you want and have a 
list of names, you can start inter- 
viewing. You may want to visit a 
family day care home or center 
as many as three times, and 
have that many interviews with 
anyone who will be coming to 
your home. 

some basic questions to ask: 

e What ages do you accept? 

e Where are you located? 

e What are your days and 
hours? 

e Are you licensed? (This 
means that the home or center 


meets certain minimum stan- 
dards set up by the state or com- 
munity. Licensing requirements 
vary greatly from state to state 
and from community to commu- 
nity. Check with your state or 
local child service agency about 
regulations in your area.) 

e Do you have references? 

When you visit a day care 
home or center or are interview- 
ing a private babysitter, there are 
certain things you can look for. 


Observe the provider 

Do you feel comfortable with 
the caregiver? How does she re- 
act to your child? How does your 
child react to her? 

Does she have any training in 
child care or child development? 
Does she have children of her 
own? 

Ask her how she feels about 
discipline, toilet training, naps, 
















nutrition and other subjects that 
are important to you. Do you feel 
comfortable with her views? 

Is she warm and loving? Does 
she act interested in the chil- 
dren? Does she answer your 
questions willingly and helpfully? 

What’s the ratio of adults to 
children? Recommendations 
vary greatly about the optimum 
number, but general consensus 
is the fewer children to each 
adult, the better. 


Observe the environment 

Do the other children seem 
happy, clean, occupied? How 
many are there? How old are 
they? How often do they come? 
How do they respond to your 
baby? 

Is the place safe for children — 
drugs and poisons locked up, 
gates on stairways, electrical 

(Continued on next page) 
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Locating possibilities 


and interviewing 
Continued from preceding page 


outlets covered? Is it clean? 

Are a variety of toys available 
and in good repair? Is there 
space for individual, quiet play as 
well as active group play? 

Is there quiet space for naps 
and individual cots or beds? 

Is the eating area clean and 
attractive? What kind of food is 
served? 

Is there an outdoor play area 
that is safe? 

Are there enough different ac- 
tivities to keep the kids happy 
and challenged? Are meals and 
naps on a fairly regular schea- 
ule? Can you visit at any time? 


Checking for references 

| blush to admit that | didn’t ask 
my son's day care mother for ref- 
erences. | think | was afraid it 
would offend her. 


Yet months later, when | start- 
_ ed to write this article, she told 


me she had been very surprised 
that | hadn't asked. “It’s impor- 
tant to ask for references and 
check them,” she said. “First 
impressions can tell you a lot, but 
references are an extra measure 
of safety.” 

Some questions to ask a ref- 
erence: 

e When did this person: take 





- Issue: Effects 


‘Issue: Cost. 


Eee cence tr oenor “neers emcee eres goer 


_ Issue: Quality - 





care of your child? For how long? 
e How old were your children 
during that time? What was she 
like with them? 
e Why did she leave? (Or why 
did you change?) 


_ Daycareissuesareboth 


_ Daycare is a Pandora’s box of thorny questions. The controversy flourishes: 
__ because our society has encouraged women to pursue careers, yet 
_ expects them to almost single-handedly raise the next generation, = 
____ We will not try to solve these problems here. Indeed, without some basic _ 
__ Changes in the way our culture views children, women, and women’s work, 
_ Many of the problems of day care cannot be solved. > eo ee 
We highlight these issues only in the hope that by the time ourchildrenhave — 
_ children, changes will have been made that will guarantee adequate and and 

affordable day care to all families who needit. : ee 


How does out-of-the-home care affect children and their families? Much 
_more unbiased research is needed before we can begin to measure the | 
effects of other-than-mother care on the happiness and development of _ 
young children — and the happiness and development of their mothers. =—_— 


Day care workers are grossly underpaid. A child development professional — 
__with a four-year college degree rarely makes more than$10,000ayear—and _ 
_ may have little or no chance for advancement, promotion, or raises. 

_ In addition, women in the labor force in this country are paid, on the _ 
_ average, 61 cents on the dollar that men earn. Yet women are ‘most often _ 
_ Solely responsible for paying day care costs out of their salaries. Good care 
. | gs home, so she has to settle for lower — 
_ quality care. To pay day care workers proportionately with their worth would _ 

make the disparity even greater. A particularly difficult issue for single moth- _ 
ee =: | : Ys 


_ Often costs more than a woman brin 


| Howdo parents assure themselves of quality care for their children? Should _ 
all providers be licensed? By whom? To whose standards? 






























































e Was she dependable? 
Neat? Honest? Sober? 
e Do you have any reserva- 
tions about her? 
e Would you hire her again? 
— L.H. 


eee 


Parent’s responsibilities in day care arrangements 


Parents have responsibili- 
ties, too, to make sure day 
care arrangements go 
smoothly for all involved. 


A lot of attention is given to the 
Caregiver’s responsibilities. But 
parents have responsibilities in 
the day care arrangement, too. 
For instance: 

e Be on time in the morning 
and at night. Call if you’re going 
to be late. 
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e Provide emergency num- 
bers — your work, spouse’s 
work, doctor, relative. 

e Pay on time and in full. 

e Let the caregiver know who 
can pick up your child. 

e Provide instructions about 
medications, special foods, 
physical limitations. Tell her 
about situations at home that 
might make your child tem- 
porarily upset or off-schedule. 

e Regularly bring items you 
are supposed to provide. 





e Monitor the situation regu- 
larly and keep communications 
open. Talk about problems and 
concerns when they first appear. 

e Take an interest in what 
happens in the center. Attend 
parent's nights and conferences. 
Occasionally offer to help on 
your day off. Read bulletin 
boards, newsletter, notes. 

e Respect your caregiver and 
the important job she’s doing. 
Tell her often how much you 
appreciate her. — L.H. 





Preventing abuse 
in care situations 


It's frightening to think about 
child abuse in day care homes or 
centers. 

But although such abuse is 
probably rare, it is important that 
parents be aware of the pos- 
sibility. If your child is being 
abused, you need to know about 
it so you can take immediate 
action. 


Decrease the chances 

The best way to decrease the 
chances of abuse is to observe 
and ask lots of questions. 

Young children do not often lie 
or make up stories about abuse. 
In fact, they may even be reluc- 
tant to tell you about it because 
they are afraid of how you will re- 
act, because they don’t have the 
vocabulary to tell you about it, or 
because the abuser has threat- 
ened or bribed them to keep it a 
secret. 

A child’s behavior can give 
clues to abuse. Listen and 
watch. 


Some telitale signs 

lf you hear strange stories that 
don’t sound quite right, or if your 
child suddenly doesn't want to go 
to the center or day care home 
for reasons he can’t or won't ex- 
plain, talk to other parents to see 
if their children are experiencing 
any of the same symptoms. 

The following are sometimes 
signs of abuse, although they 
may also indicate other prob- 
lems. 

e Sleep disturbances includ- 
ing nightmares, bedwetting, fear 
of sleeping, and excessive tired- 
ness (fromlack of restful sleep). 

e Eating problems including 
loss of appetite and swallowing 
problems. 

e Fear of certain people or 
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certain places. 

e Excessive masturbation. 

e Excessive bathing. 

e Abusive play with dolls, 
drawings, or friends. 

e Withdrawal, clinginess, fear 
of separation. 


What to do if you suspect 
abuse 

The most important thing to 
remember if you suspect abuse 
is not to overreact or become 
hysterical. 

A child who has been mis- 
treated needs love, comfort, sup- 
port, reassurance, and protec- 
tion — not anger, blame or guilt. 

Talk to the child gently and 
calmly. Don’t force a confession, 
but listen to whatever he tells 
you. You might take a tip from the 
professionals and use an ana- 
tomically correct doll to talk 
about the child’s experiences. 
Reassure him that the abuse 


_ What the ‘experts’ say _ 


“There is no reason at all why day c care e centers | ca ir 
- ‘contribution to the lives of young children. Th : 

_ cerned, interested, and educated staff of teachers oiyhaspadl CS _ 
-—for movement, fine motor, language, Hectic : a i 


oe Burton L White, Center for Parent Educatio | 

“Given the current incomplete state of knowledge 

oe and substitute care, | firmly believe that mo 
_ Startin life when they spend the majority of their — ee seth cared for o 
by their parents and other Seely fi opets otter pe 


a “Both parents have an ‘an right tc to a career rif ifthey want one, itseemsto — 
me, and an equal obligation to share in the care of their child. . 
4 tradition that mothers are me 
care, they: often feel guilty going to work. T is is ized | 
husband and other relatives approve. If the mother has resolv ) 

oS doubts, her Becton will not wed wage but be proud of her working.” 
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was not his fault, and that you still” 


love him. 


Must be reported 

In many states, even sus- 
pected child abuse must be re- 
ported, and itis a felony not to re- 
port it. This in itself is very fright- 
ening to many people who may 
not want to make waves, are em- 
barrassed, or don’t want to “get 
involved.” 

Yet, an abuser who is un- 
treated or unpunished will prob- 
ably go on to abuse other 
children, and an abused child 
who doesn’t get help may carry 
the emotional scars for a lifetime. 

Professionals are trained to 
deal with children, their families, 
and abusers. It can be a great re- 
lief to have that help and under- 
standing. It is important to call a 
family service or social service 
agency, crisis center, abuse hot- 
line, or the local police. — L.H. 
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JheteWaatbetcmaeme! 


1 


Write down 
Toddler's height and 
weight on this day 
on the calendar. 


8 


Take a walk around 
the block together— 
look for anything 
new or different. 


15 


Read a comforting 
story before 
bedtime. 


ne 


Give your child his 
own box of tissues 
to encourage 
“nose-wiping.” 
Write his name on 
the box. 


29 


Sit on the porch in 
the afternoon. Talk 
about the changing 
of the leaves. 


2 


Labor Day. Enjoy a 
picnic outdoors 
while the weather's 
nice. 


9 


Paint a smile on 
Youngster’s knees 
with wash-off 
makeup. 


Rosh Hashanah 


23 


Ask Toddler to draw 
a picture of himself. 


30 


Going to the dentist 
can be more 
pleasant if Toddler 
is allowed a new toy 
or gets to go out to 
eat. 


3 


Paint with cotton 
swabs for a different 
art experience. 


10 


Carry-out for 
dinner—No food to 
fix or dishes to 
wash! 


17 


Tape a BIG piece of 
paper to Toddler’s 
door for him to write 
on. 


24 

Save the daily 
newspaper every 
year on your child’s _ 
birthday—give to 
him when he’s 
older. 


’ 





Let Toddler hold 
and feel a dry 
sponge. Then put it 
in a pan of water 
and let him feel it. 


11 


What is the opposite 
of SLOW? 


18 


What words rhyme 
with coat? 


25 


Yom Kippur 

Play family games 
instead of watching 
TV tonight. 


5 


Read a chapter from 
the Wizard of Oz. 


Save empty plastic 
bowls to use as 
bongo drums. 


Mickey Mouse’s 
Birthday! Celebrate 
with cheesecake for 
dessert. (Get it?!) 


Take a sieve into the 
bathtub. Where 
does the water go? 


A Division of Dunn & Hargitt, inc. 


For ages 2-6 years 


6 


Give Toddler an 
easy chore that he 
will be responsible 
for. 


13 


Wear bright orange 


Find four green 
circle shapes in the 
house. 


Let Toddler sort 
socks by size and 
color. 





o in September 


7 


Visit a pet store. Ask 
Toddler what his 
favorite animal is. 


14 


Go shopping. Buy a 
new album for 
yourself and one for 
Toddler. 


21 


Hard-boiled eggs 
for a snack. 


Purdue vs. Notre 
Dame. Attend a 
local football game. 
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Is honesty always the best 
policy? 


‘Little white lies’ have a way of tripping you up. And 
besides, your honest example is the very best lesson 


for your children. 
By Kaery Gillet 


Most parents | know lie now 
and again to their children. 

It might be to get cooperation 
around the house or to protect 
the kids from difficult truths. 

Sometimes a parent hopes a 
lie will cover up blunders that 
might expose the adult's weaker 
side to the ones who look up to 
~ them for wisdom and strength. 

Those who lie to their children 
usually do so with the best of 
intentions. But my guilt at the 
whitest of little white lies made 





me think there might be a better 
way, at least for me. 

My observations of my neigh- 
bors, along with my own trial and 
error, left me with three basic 
maxims on the subject of hon- 
esty. 


Three basic maxims 

e The first is that children may 
not like the truth, but if it is 
worded in a way they can relate 
to, they can take it. 

e Second, | don’t have to 
always be right to maintain my 
child’s respect. Honesty in 
expressing my feelings or admit- 
ting mistakes encourages him to 
deal with me in kind and devel- 
ops mutual respect. 

e Third, it is just as easy to tell 
the truth as to lie — perhaps 
easier in the long run. 


Children can ‘take it’ 

Sometimes we’re tempted to 
lie because something seems 
just too complex to explain. 

My son, now six years old, has 
a set of those little green plastic 
soldiers that so many genera- 
tions of boys in this country have 
had, and among his most prized 
possessions is a cowboy holster- 
and-gun set. 

| felt uneasy about his desire 
for violent fantasy play, but | 
finally decided not to interfere. 


One day, he asked for a sol- 
dier doll. 

The advertisements and the 
dolls appearance trigger in me 
the image of a soldier of fortune, 
a profession to which | seriously 
object. The reasons for this are 
far too complex to explain to a 
six-year-old, who is not ready for 
somber discussions of interna- 
tional politics. 

| bolstered my courage, 
reminded myself to be honest, 
and said: “Dear, this doll looks 
like a mercenary soldier. That 
bothers me so much that will not 
allow you to have one in this 
house.” 

“Mom, what’s a mer — a mera 


“A mercenary soldier? It’s 
someone who will fight in any 
war for anyone who pays him to 
do it.” 

“Well, why won’t you let me 
have one?” 


Not at his level 

| had obviously failed to relate 
to him at his level and doubted 
that | effectively would be able to 
at this point. 

“I don’t know how to explain it 
to you. All | can say is it upsets 
me so much that | will not buy it 
for you.” 

Of course, this doesn’t end it at 
all. He still occasionally rubs it in. 
“George has a soldier doll.” 

“Then | suggest you go play at 
George's.” 

Argument over. For the time 
being. 


Continued on next page 











Lies come back to you 

| grant that | didn’t handle this 
very well. It's a difficult subject 
that | didn’t find an adequate 
answer for. But if | had told him 
“It's too expensive” or “Maybe 
you'll get one for Christmas” or 
any number of white lies, what 
would happen when | buy him 
something more costly or Christ- 
mas comes and there’s no sol- 
dier doll? Kids do remember. 


Honest expression of feelings 

Depending on the circum- 
stances, I've found that the fol- 
lowing answers to a young, 
inquisitive mind are perfectly 
acceptable, as long as they are 
the truth. 





e When you’re older, | can tell 
you more about this. But right 
now | don’t know how to explain it 
to you.” 

e ‘It's too difficult for me to talk 
about, but it’s nothing for you to 
worry over. The adults will take 
Care of it.” 

e “| don’t know.” 

I'm not suggesting that one 
should avoid a direct answer. But 
these answers are quite different 
from “Shut up and go to bed,” 
“Only dumb people ask ques- 
tions like that,” “Mind your own 


business,” and other comebacks 
guaranteed to deflate a child’s 
fragile ego. 


Complex situations 

Another time lying is tempting 
is when a child wants attention 
and you just don’t have the time 
or energy to comply. 

When a child’s feelings are at 
stake, it’s important to be honest 
about what you can do and what 
you just don’t have time for. 

Sometimes, no matter how 
hard we try, we just can’t follow 
through with a promised 
arrangement. In my case, | keep 
in mind how | would approach 
one of my adult friends with the 
same situation. | want to keep my 
friends, and | also want my child 
to trust my word. 


The truth is just as easy 

Sometimes you lie because 
you ve really blown it. 

One day when my son was 
gone for the day, | decided to 
Straighten his room. | cate- 
gorized his toys, threw out bro- 
ken ones | hadn’t seen him play 
with in years, and gathered up 
the scrap papers that lay about in 
every drawer and corner. 

When he came home, he went 
to the doorway of his room and 
said, ‘“Where’s my race car pic- 
ture?” 

“Race car picture?” | have 
always respected his belong- 
ings. If something is important to 
him, it’s just as precious as my 
things are to me. By carelessly 
tossing things out, | had broken 
one of my own cardinal rules. 

| was formulating a dozen lies 
that might get me out of this 
corner. But no. Let’s put the truth 
to the test. 

My answer blurted out like a 
sudden sneeze. “I threw it out.” 

He looked sad. 

“It was important to you?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, it was crumpled up on 
the floor. There was so much 
paper everywhere. | just took it 


up with the rest of the stuff.” 

Silence. 

“Fil tell you what. It’s not good 
to throw papers on the floor. I'll 
get you a scrapbook, and you 
can put the papers you like in 
there. Okay?” 

The gloom lightened up a bit. 

“Now, you understand: If you 
don’t put your papers in the 
scrapbook, | will throw them 
away.” 

“Okay.” 

My son now has a scrapbook. 
That doesn’t mean he always 
keeps his papers off the floor, but 
that’s another story. 

In this case, confessing wasn’t 
easy. | could have told him that | 
didn’t know where it was or that | 
hadn't seen it or that | must have 
put it away somewhere. But 
chances are he would have fig- 
ured it out. 


The rewards are great 

| recently had a parent-teacher 
conference with my son’s first- 
grade teacher. Although his aca- 
demic work was excellent, he 
had a “needs improvement’ 
check in “finishing work.” 

His teacher explained that he 
talks too much and thus tends 
not to complete his work. 

“But,” she said, “he doesn’t try 
to hide his incomplete work 
papers or lie to me about it. He 
admits his error and comes in 
during lunchtime, just as he 
promises to do, and finishes his 
work. You have a very honest 
little boy,” she told me with a 
smile. “You can be very proud of 
him.” 

| am. And | hope that other 
parents will find as | did that it’s 
easier in the long run to tell your 
beloved pixies the truth than it is 
to do what you don’t want them 
to do — lie to you. 


Kaery Gillet is a mother and owner of a 
court reporting firm. She has often con- 


tributed to professional magazines and is 
expecting two novels to be ready for pub- 
lication this year. . 
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A guide to 
choosing baby 


gear 
By Lynn Holland 


The Baby Gear Guide: How to Make Smart 
Choices in Essential Baby Equipment, by 
Taree Bollinger and Patricia Cramer. 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 
1985. $12.95 paperback, $21.95 hardback. 
ISBN 0-201-10637-1. 

There’s no question that 
babies are big business. There’s 
a lot of gear out there for them, 
and many new parents find 
themselves at a loss about what 
— or whether — to buy. 


A new book, The Baby Gear 
Guide: How to Make Smart 
Choices in Essential Baby 
Equipment, is a complete con- 
sumer guide to over 35 catego- 
ries of baby products. 

It is written on the assumption 
that you only want to buy what 
you really need and will use, but 
that you want the best and safest 
products available when you do 
buy. The book talks about prod- 
ucts by brand-name and pro- 
vides general cost comparisons 
along with safety guidelines for 
new and passed-on equipment. 

The book also includes: 

e ‘Shopping guide cards” 
with fill-in spaces for important 
features and measurements. 

e Hints on how equipment can 
enhance (or hinder) a baby’s 






growth, development, and per- 
sonality. 

e Tips on how to design a nur- 
sery. 

e Guidelines for how to rate 
quality, durability, and safety. 

e Inexpensive alternatives to 
most products. 

The authors have also com- 
piled indexes of baby equipment 
manufacturers and distributors 
and their addresses; a list of par- 
ent’s magazines; mail-order out- 
lets for baby gear; and state and 
local organizations that have the 
latest information on safety rules 
and regulations. 


Lynn Holland is Associate Editor of Growing 
Child. 
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A child’s lesson: Focus on what really matters 


By Mary Margaret Kern 


My four-year-old daughter and 
| had an argument one morning. 
It was early fall, the leaves turn- 
ing the bright colors of a patch- 
work quilt. The first cool of frost 
was in the air. In her jeans, 
beloved T-shirt with the heart on 
the front, and a jacket, my 
daughter turned up at the front 
door wearing her new white 
gloves. 

| reached for her chubby 
hands. “You can’t wear those 
gloves out to play.” 

She stared up at me. “Why 
not?” 

“You'll get them dirty.” 

“No, | won't.” 

Ignoring the obvious uncer- 
tainty of that, | went on, “Anyway, 
they’re for dress-up. They'll look 
silly at play.” 

“No, they won't. | want to wear 
them.’’ Her lips trembled. 
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So she won that one. As | 
watched her from the living room 
window pedaling along on her tri- 
cycle on the sidewalk, my eyes 
were caught by those white 
gloves. They shone back at me 
as if they were mirrors. 

| reviewed uneasily my fine- 
sounding adult argument about 
the gloves. Yes, the gloves 
would be dirtied, but — they 
would wash. Yes, they did look 
silly, but — who would care? 

Did it truly matter she was 
wearing her gloves? 

No, it didn't. 

Testing myself with this con- 
cept of what truly matters isn't 
original with me. It came from my 
mother, who | realize (now!) was 
usually very wise. She believed 
that, when it was a matter of 
common sense (wearing rub- 
bers or boots in rain or snow) or 
safety (not running into the 
street), it’s vital to be firm. Other- 


wise, it’s useful to test many 
childhood preoccupations as to 
whether they truly matter, since 
the freedom and joy of childhood 
is easy to squelch with what we 
call practicality, a euphemism for 
imposing adult standards. 
Musing on all this, | returned to 
the living room window to watch: 
my daughter on her tricycle. This 
time it was not the gloves that 
caught my eye, but her smiling 
face. | realized then that if | could 
keep my mind on the concept of 
what truly matters, our home life 
would be calmer. Best of all, | 
could be making a gift of 
unmeasurable value — that of 
letting my children be children 
during their growing years. 


Reprinted by permission from The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor © 1984. The Chris- 


tian Science Publishing Society. All rights 
reserved. 














Putting a stop to childhood burns 


Burns are a common cause of injury and death in the 
home. They are most often caused by carelessness, and 
in most cases, they can be prevented. 


By Suzette Mandell Hahn 


Most often, burns are caused 
by carelessness. In most cases, 
they can be prevented. 


Causes of burns in the home 

e Tap water. One of the most 
common causes of burns is also 
one of the most easily remedied 
— tap water. 

The water from kitchen and 
bathroom faucets that is 145° 
can burn a child’s delicate skin in 
three seconds. Water that is 155° 
takes only one second to cause a 
burn. Yet these temperatures 
may not seem unduly hot to adult 
hands. 

Your hot water thermostat 
should be set below 130°. This 
water temperature is hot enough 
to wash dishes and clothes, yet 
low enough to be safe. 

e Kitchen. It’s best not to let 
your child play on the kitchen 
floor when you are cooking — 
put her in a playpen or high chair 
instead. A child underfoot can 
bump into you while you are car- 
rying hot foods or liquids, foods 
hot enough to hurt her. 

Pot handles should always be 
turned over the stove top and out 
of children’s reach. 

e Hot food and drink. Hot lig- 
uids can cause burns. Some, 
such as very hot grease, can 
stick to the skin and cause 
serious damage. 

Coffee and tea can also cause 
a burn; it’s not a good idea to let 
your child sit on your lap while 
you re drinking a hot drink. Also 
be sure the cup is not within your 
Cchild’s reach on a table. 

e Tablecloths and candles. 

A child can pull on a tablecloth 
in an attempt to stand up or reach 
something and bring everything 
crashing or pouring on top of 


him. 

Candles should be placed in 
non-tippable holders and 
extinguished whenever you 
leave the room, however briefly. 

e Cigarettes, Likewise, if you 
smoke, a cigarette should never 
be left burning in an ashtray. 
Aside from the danger of the cig- 
arette causing a fire, children 
have been burned on the hands 
and mouth when imitating adult 
smoking behavior. 


e Fireplaces and stoves. 


Many homes are equipped with 
fireplaces and wood-burning 
stoves. They add warmth and 
beauty to ahome, but because of 
the tremendous heat output, chil- 
dren should be supervised when 
in the same room. An accidental 
fall against a hot stove or fire- 
place will result in a bad burn. 

Take care also to keep chil- 
dren away from portable heaters 
and even radiators. A child 
Sleeping or playing on the floor 
can roll into a radiator and be 
burned. 

e Electrical burns. Electrical 
burns are also common but often 
deceptive. A child who has 
received an electric shock may 
have little damage on the sur- 
face, yet may be severely burned 
internally. 

The complications from an 
electrical burn can be very 
serious; all electrical burns must 
receive prompt medical atten- 
tion. 

In the home, electrical burns 
can happen when a child puts 
the joint where an appliance is 
connected to an extension cord 
in his mouth, or puts his finger, 
tongue, or other object into an 
electrical socket. Unused sock- 
ets should be capped. 


Outdoor hazards 

e Grills. During the warm 
weather months, keep children 
away from your outdoor grill. 
Children do not have the experi- 
ence adults have, and may not 
realize that white coals are just 
as hot as flaming ones — after 
all, they don’t look hot. Be sure to 
keep caustic or flammable liq- 
uids, such as lighter fluid, out of 
your child’s reach. 

e Sunshine. Sunshine can 
Cause a bad burn on an infant or 
small child. Most children need 
some protection while outdoors. 

An infant often doesn’t have 
enough hair to protect his scalp, 
and fair or blonde children may 
burn more easily than their dark- 
complexioned brothers and sis- 
ters. 

While hats and umbrellas may 
help, you also need to apply a 
Sunscreen to all exposed skin 
and reapply after swimming or 
running through the sprinkler. 

e Clothing. Even the clothes 
your child wears can contribute 
to his safety. When buying chil- 
dren’s clothes, consider the con- 
tent and flammability of the 
fabrics. Some may not be flam- 
mable, but may melt and cause 
localized burns. 

e Fire safety. Although most 
children are burned through 
scalds or contact with hot sur- 
faces, don’t assume that fire will 
never strike your home. 

Install smoke detectors and 
check them frequently. Assign 
small children a bedroom close 
to yours and teach them never to 
hide in a closet or under a bed 
during a fire. 

Have planned escape routes 
from the house, and a desig- 
nated place outside where the 
family is to meet. 









Suzette Mandell Hahn frequently writes 
on the subjects of nutrition and child care. 
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Teaching children 
fire safety 


By Diane Morris 


No parent wants to think about 
their child being burned. But by 
teaching your child a few simple 
safety precautions, you can take 
comfort in the fact that your 
youngster would know what to 
do if, for instance, his clothes 
caught on fire. 

When you talk to your child 
about fire safety, take the time to 
ask questions and make sure he 
understands the purpose of the 
precautions. 


Stop, drop and roll 

Tell your child that today she 
will learn what to do if her clothes 
catch on fire. Make clear that 


there are three things to do right 
away if this should happen: 

e Stop where you are (run- 
ning makes the fire worse); 

e Drop to the ground with 
your hands over your face; 

e Rojjover and over until the 
fire is out. 

Demonstrate the exercise and 
then have your child practice 
with you. 

You may have to physically 
help a three-year-old do the 
exercise many times before he 
can perform it himself. A four- 
year-old may need some initial 
assistance but a five-year-old 
will probably learn quickly. Repe- 
tition is the key. 

The Children’s Television 
Workshop, creators of Sesame 
Street, have developed a Fire 
Safety Book. The book contains 


Burn treatment 


starts with cool water 
preeaution, accidents stil’ tissue dame 
: happen, and if they do i it is pce to know 


_ Despite every 
what to do. 


 First-degree burns 


First-degree burns. will be red, slightly - 
swollen, and painful, but not blistered. Treat 
with cold water to relieve pain and swelling. 

Immerse the burnt area or apply a clean 
cloth which has been soaked in cold water. rt 


Call the doctor as soon as possible; burns : are | 
Often more serious than they look. 


Second-degree burns 


A second-degree burn ee and blotchy, 
very painful, and may be blistered or wet- 


looking. 


Immerse the area in cold water, and dress 
with sterile gauze squares held in place by 
gauze bandages. Seek medical help 

_ immediately. Refresh the dressing with drops —— bu 


_ cream, pote 


: the burn. 


depth. 


Se 


of cold water while waiting for ney s or on ne 


ey to the hospital. 


. Third-degree burns 


If your child has a third-degree burn, do not 
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skits, songs, fingerplays and 
games that will reinforce the fire 
safety messages appropriate for 
preschoolers. 

The book includes ways to 
teach children to: 

e lell a grown-up whenever 
they find matches. 

e Put a burn in cool water as 
quickly as possible. 

e Bend low under the smoke 
when exiting a burning house. 

For your copy of the Fire 
Safety Book, send $2.00 to: 

The Children’s Television 

Workshop 

Community Education Ser- 

vice Division 

Dept. FS One Lincoln Plaza 

New York, New York 10023 


Diane Morris is a Growing Parent staff 
writer. 
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We’re here to help 


If you've had occasion to call our office, 
most likely the person you talked to was one of 
our customer service representatives. 

And most likely you weren’t calling long 
distance just to tell us how much you like our 
newsletter. 

No, you were probably calling to tell us that 
your issue hadn’t arrived. Or that it had 
arrived, but it was the wrong one. 

These are the two most common situations 
we hear about from our readers, and the most 
important thing we have to say about either 
one of them is that whatever happened, it 
wasn't done deliberately or on purpose! 

Our business is newsletters and we have to 
do our job right or we’re out of business. So 
we're very much interested in seeing that each 
and every one of our customers gets what he 
or she paid for. 


Lost issues 

What happens to those issues that never 
arrive? Why do issues arrive faithfully for 
months and years and then suddenly stop 
coming? 

| wish | had the answer for both of these 
questions. It would be easy for us to blame the 
postal service, and I’m sure some of the 
missing issues do fall in the cracks between 
here and your house. 

But by and large, the postal service does a 
good job in processing our large volume of 
mail (over 3% million pieces last year), 
answering our questions and seeing that we’re 
up-to-date on postal rules and regulations. 

We do know some of the reasons issues go 
astray: 

e Mis-delivery to the wrong address. 

e Incorrect address. 

e Change in address (no longer at the 
address listed). 

e Lost in handling, either at our office, 
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enroute, or on the delivery route. 

So, while we can't always say exactly what 
happened to the issue that did not arrive, we 
can say what we're going to do about the ones 
you didn't get: Replace them (or if you prefer, 
extend your subscription). 


When you move 

If you move and your Growing Child issues 
don't, we'll see that you get duplicates of the 
issues you missed. To change an address, we 
need both your old and new address and at 
least six weeks’ advance notice. We realize 
that isn’t always possible, but the sooner you 
can let us know, the better. 

We've learned from experience, also, that 
sometimes a call to your local postmaster can 
help speed up delivery on your end. (Growing 
Child is mailed third class mail, which isn’t 
always worked as quickly as first class mail.) 

If you receive your issue, but it’s the wrong 
one, there are two possibilities: We simply 
sent the wrong one, or we have your child’s 
birthdate listed incorrectly. Since everything 
we mail revolves around this birthdate, it’s the 
most important piece of information you give 
us. 


When you write 
Finally, if you do write to us, there are two 
pieces of information that will assure you of a 
speedy reply. First, be sure your address is 

included so we can reply. 

Second, your own personal customer 
number, located above your name on the 
mailing label, is a big help. 

We offer the best guarantee around: If for 
any reason you are dissatisfied with our 
products or services, let us know and we'll 
refund your money 100%. 


Tang Ka 
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‘Time Out’ helps control 


children’s behavior 
By Whitney M. Jacobs 


Some people manage their 
kitchens with a timer. 

| manage my children that 
way. 

“Time Out,” as it is referred to 
by behavior experts, saves me a 
lot of aggravation and gives my 
children a few pensive moments 
to dwell on what has happened. 

What is “Time Out?” 

Time Out is discipline by social 
isolation, like “Go to your room!” 
only calmer, more structured, 
and much less appealing to the 
child. 

If you tell your child to go to his 
room, what’s he likely to do? Play 
with toys? Read a book? Take a 
nap? It’s bound to be something 
entertaining — or destructive. 
Time Out serves the purpose of 
isolation — but in a place where 
it's no fun to be. 


Choosing a place 
The first thing you need for 





Time Out is a fairly secluded 
place where there are few dis- 
tractions — a chair in the dining 
room or a stair step, for example. 
Although secluded, it should also 
be easily observable, as an 
occasional check may be neces- 
sary. 

The second thing you need is 
a timer. Most experts recom- 
mend as many minutes of 
Time Out as the child is old — 
four minutes for a four-year-old, 
six minutes for a six-year-old. 
Set the timer as soon as the child 
is settled. 


Time out rules 

We have a rule about Time 
Out behavior: If you misbehave 
during Time Out, more minutes 
are added. In our house, name- 
calling, bellowing, or screaming 
from the Time Out chair warrant 
an extra minute for each offense. 

lt was after one eight-minute 
session in the Time Out chair 
that our four-year-old realized 
that silence was the golden key 
to freedom. Children learn this 
quickly, especially if they are 
warned beforehand. Continued 
misbehavior in the Time Out 
place calls for restriction of some 
other privileges, like television 
for the afternoon. 

Discuss Time Out with your 
child before you begin using it. 
Explain which infractions war- 
rant Time Out, but don’t heap on 
the rules. Work on only one or 
two behaviors at a time. We 
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started with name-calling and 
bad language. After a very few 
days, our daughter almost 
stopped both behaviors. 


Real advantages 

One of the nicest things about 
using Time Out is the lack of 
aggravation. When you’re ready 
to shout, simply stay calm 
instead and say, “That's a Time- 
Out offense.” 

| still find myself raising my 
voice when giving that direction, 
but not nearly as loudly or angrily 
as | did before. And | know, too, 
that if a child is in the Time-Out 
chair in the dining room, he isn't 
tearing curtains or peeling wall- 
paper in the bedroom. 

One of the other nice things 
about Time Outis its applicability 
to any member of the family. 
Soon after Time-Outs had 
curbed our daughter’s swearing, 
something she did prompted me 
to say “Damn!” 

Her response was “Time Out 
for you, Mommy.” 

| think | may have surprised 
her when | went, but | felt better 
for it. | stayed only seven min- 
utes, but everyone knew | was in 
Time Out and wasn’t to be talked 
to. | had seven minutes all to 
myself to consider the absurdity 
of my anger and inappropriate 
language. 

Can you remember the last 
time you had seven minutes 
completely alone? Time Out can 
really be good for the whole fam- 


ily! 


Whitney Jacobs is a mother of two, a full- 


time teacher, and part-time writer from 
Concord, Vermont. 








A case against 
‘should’ 


By Barbara Stein 


“Should” is a powerful word. 

Dependable, too. It guaran- 
tees an unpleasant response. 

Preceeded by ‘‘l,” and fol- 
lowed by “but,” should nags at 
Our guilt. 

“| should spend more time 
with my child, but... ” 

“| should organize this messy 
house, but...” 

Introduced by ‘‘you”’ and 
exchanged by adults, should 
implies personal criticism. 

“You should teach your child 
better manners.” 

“You should use cloth diapers 
instead of disposables.” 

When passed from parent to 
child, should’s authoritative ring 
inflicts shame and confusion. 

“You should be a good boy.” 

“You should stop sucking 
your thumb.” 

And once children learn its 
power, the cycle is renewed. 

“Mommy, you should look 
both ways.” 

“| should be nice to my 
brother, but...” 





“Do not do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you. 
Their tastes may not be the 
same.” 

George Bernard Shaw 





Unweicome tenant 

Left unattended, this intrusive 
verb can hang around for a life- 
time. So why do we allow it? 
Where does it come from? And 
how can we banish it from our 
legacy? 

Webster defines “should” as 
the past tense of “shall,” and 
Calls it “an obligation, a duty. . . ” 
But to me, this definition lacks 
substance. It says nothing about 
how “shoulds” make us feel. 





“Should,” in our society, is a 
verbal message and is only 
rarely used in print. Editors see 
to that, especially in self-help 
articles. Advertisers also steer 
clear of should. They know that 
consumers react badly when 
they're told how they should (or 





Following suit 

lf when you were a child, for 
example, you heard lots of 
shoulds, chances are you're fol- 
lowing suit as a parent. 

This must have been the case 
with a mother | observed lunch- 
ing with her child in a restaurant. 
“You should always put your left 
hand in your lap,” she told the 
boy sternly. 

But as | watched them, | 
noticed that Mom set no exam- 
ple. Between cutting the child’s 
food and snatching at her own 
meal, her hands were constantly 
busy. 

Predictably, the boy also 
noticed. “Mommy, you should 
always put your left hand in your 
lap,” he scolded. No doubt about 
it, | thought. The should cycle 
was well underway in this family. 





Why do we allow the word should to make us feel guilty, ashamed, 
confused? How can we break the cycle that comes from our 
parents to us and from us to our children? 


en er ee eS SSS SSS SS Sse sessment 


should not) spend their money. 


Do unto others? 

| think George Bernard Shaw 
struck closest to home when he 
warned: “Do not do unto others 
as you would they should do 
unto you. Their tastes may not be 
the same.” 

Shaw’s clever parody pokes 
fun at our should-tendencies and 
hints at the folk origin of the word. 
Should, it seems, is highly con- 
tagious. 

Skeptics need only look at the 
family should cycle. The ten- 
dency to should comes from our 
parents to us, from us to each 
other, and from us to our chil- 
dren. 

More enlightening is why it 
persists. The messages of 
“should” are steeped in per- 
sonal judgements and values 
that linger from childhood. 


Should as a threat 

Not all should messages 
relate to table manners or teach- 
ings of new behavior. Very often 
they’re issued as threats to dis- 
courage unacceptable conduct. 

One day a neighborhood 
friend marched into three-year- 
old Andrea’s bedroom and 
grabbed a favorite teddy. Out- 
raged, Andrea snatched it back. 
During the tug-of-war that fol- 
lowed, Mom appeared. 

“You should learn to share 
your toys,” Mom said angrily. 
“You should share with your 
friends.” 

But Andrea, at age three, had 
experienced few social situa- 
tions. In fact, she was accus- 
tomed to playing alone. But the 
first stirrings of guilt brought on 
by the shoulds were painfully 
real. Andrea felt ashamed and 
confused and cried bitterly. 
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Banishing shoulds 

For those ready to break the 
should cycle, here are some 
general tips: 

e Tune into the messages of 
‘should.’ Determine what 
you're really saying and listen for 
recurring themes. Ask yourself: 
Am | teaching values from my 
childhood? Do these values 
apply to my child? What are the 
unwritten codes in my family? 

e Substitute other words. 
Catch yourself mid-sentence 
and shift to another word. Try 
introducing your sentences with 
“!’ or “It or take a new 
approach. 

Andrea’s mom, for example, 
could have softened her mes- 
sage in several ways: “I'd like 
you to share your toys” or “It's 
polite to share with friends.” 

Taking a new approach, try to 
appeal to the child’s “helping” 
nature: “Maybe you can help 
your friend learn to share.” 
Experiment to find out what 
works. 





To break the should cycle, listen 
to what you’re really saying. Set 
goals to help eliminate shoulds. 
Do the best you can, but don’t tell 
yourself that you should do it! 





e Ask your spouse or friends 
for help. If you find you're prone 
to “should” patterns, a gentle 
reminder each time may help 
you control the urge. 

e As you Cut down on your use 
of shoulds, observe the effects. 
Watch for positive response from 
your child. You'll be amazed at 
the difference. 

e Above all, don’t tell yourself 
that you ‘“‘should” eliminate 
“shoulds.” Set goals and do the 
best you can. Give yourself a 
fighting chance! 


Barbara Stein is a speech pathologist and 
freelance writer. 
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Helping your chi 





id cope 


with the death of a pet 


By Marilyn Pribus 


“Something’s wrong,’ three- 
year-old Melissa told her mother. 
“Oscar won't wake up.” 

One touch on the hamster's 
cold little body told Mom that 
Oscar never would. 

Five-year-old Mark was deliv- 
ering papers with his older sister 
when a speeding motorcycle 
struck and instantly killed their 
dog Shadow. 

Sara, 4, can’t remember atime 
when Cleo hasn’t slept on the rag 
rug beside her bed. But the cat, 
three times Sara’s age, is sick 
and the once-fluffy fur is now 
thin. The vet recommends 
euthanasia. 


Kids and pets: a great team 

Children and pets go together 
in a wonderful way. An animal 
never yells or scolds. Even a fish 
or a turtle can be a loving friend. 
Dogs and cats form a real bond 
of unconditional love with young- 
sters and the death of such an 
animal companion can be deeply 
painful. 


Helping your child cope with 
such a loss isn’t easy, but treat- 
ing death as a natural, though 
sad, part of living will be most 
helpful to your youngster. 

It’s unusual that a child has not 
seen a dead animal, perhaps 
along a highway. Without dwell- 
ing morbidly on the subject of 
death, take the opportunity to 
discuss it from time to time ina 
neutral way. Judith Viorst’s 
excellent children’s book The 
Tenth Good Thing About 
Barney, makes good reading 
even before the death of a pet 
and may help initiate a conversa- 
tion. 

You can explain that every- 
thing which is alive — robins and 
marigolds and cats and people 
— will some day die. To die 
means that the plant or animal or 
person will no longer eat or drink 
or grow. Some things like small 
insects live only a few days, 
some animals like dogs or cats 
may live for ten or fifteen years, 

(Continued on next page) 





people usually live to be seventy 
or eighty, and some things like 
bristlecone pine trees live for 
thousands of years. (‘‘More 
years than you can count.”) 


Death is not sleep 

It's important to let a child 
know that although it may look 
as though a dead animal is 
sleeping, there is a great dif- 
ference between sleep and 
death. When an animal goes to 
sleep, it wakes up again; when 
an animal is dead, its heart has 
Stopped and its breathing has 
Stopped and it will never be 
awake again. 

Point out that the death of 
something or someone we love 
is very sad and we might even 
cry because we will never be 
together again. However, it’s 
important to mention that when 
we remember good times we can 
bring back the good feelings 
about a dead friend, whether an 
animal or a person, and that can 
be almost like being together. 


Siphe 7% 





If your personal philosophy 
involves a hereafter, it would cer- 
tainly be appropriate to include in 
your discussion. 

If you, too, are sad at the death 
of an animal, share your sorrow. 
Let your youngster know it’s 
okay (and very normal) to cry 
and grieve either with you or in 
private. 





Planning a pet funeral 
Should an animal die, have a 
funeral of some sort. 


Melissa’s parents helped her 
put Oscar in a cotton lined box 
and bury him between two rose 
bushes. (The location made it 
less likely that Melissa would 
later dig Oscar up out of curi- 
osity.) She and her father found a 
flat stone about five inches 
across and with a permanent felt 
pen he printed Melissa’s words, 
“Oscar: a neat pal.” 





It’s important not to belittle the 
value of a lost pet by rushing to 
replace it. 





Since Mark lived in a condo- 
minium, it was impossible to bury 
his dog Shadow at home. 

Although it was a considerable 
expense, his mother was investi- 
gating a pet cemetery when a 
family friend offered a gravesite 
on a back corner of her large lot 
where two of her own pets were 
buried. 

When Mom (and even her 
friend) wept, Mark finally cried, 
too. On the way home, Mark, his 
mother and his older sister dis- 
cussed getting a new puppy. 
“But not right yet, Mom,” Mark 
said. ‘“That’d be like we didn’t 
care about Shadow.” 

Mark was wise. It’s important 
not to belittle the value of a lost 
friend by rushing to replace it. 


Dealing with euthanasia 

If the sudden death of a pet is 
upsetting, the deliberate ending 
of life can be even more devas- 
tating, so be extremely discreet 
in any discussions. 

Children overhearing adult 
conversations may conclude 
that if they should become griev- 
ously injured or ill, they, too, may 
be “put out of their misery.” 

It is important to include older 
children — mature pre-teens and 
teenagers — in decisions about 
euthanasia, but this is too big a 
responsibility for a young child. 

Sara's parents sadly decided it 


was kindest to put their cat to 
sleep. When her father left for the 
vet's office, he explained that 
Cleo was very sick and had to be 
examined by the animal doctor. 
When he returned home he was 
able to say truthfully that the cat 
had been too sick to live and she 
was dead. He made a point of 
bringing the cat home for burial. 


Feelings about death 

When a pet dies, there are pre- 
dictable feelings to work through: 
denial, fear, anger, sorrow. 
There’s a tendency for people of 
all ages to think: “There must 
have been something | could 
have done.” Assure children that 
this feeling of guilt is a very nor- 
mal part of accepting death. 

Preschoolers are starting to 
focus their attention outside the 
home, but the loss of a pet is 
perhaps harder to bear because 
they are beginning to have an 
understanding of the finality of 
death. The pet may have been a 
confidante and ally when there 
were disagreements with the 
friends the child is starting to 
make or with family members. 


An enduring memory 

The remembrance of a loving 
pet is one of the most enduring of 
all adult memories. No matter 
what has happened, even in the 
heart-wrenching case of a 
youngster actually responsible 
for the animal’s death, assure 
your child that you know he or 
she loved the pet. And tell your 
youngster you're positive the 
animal returned that love. 
Although the pet is dead, happy 
memories can linger throughout 
a lifetime. 









Marilyn Pribus, a frequent contributor to 
Growing Parent, is a mother, teacher, and 
para-professional in the field of mental 
health. She and her husband live in Fair 
Oaks, California, with Nelly, their thirteen- 
year-old dog whom the vet tactfully calls a 
“terrier type.” 
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Helium not dangerous — 
but balloons can be 


I'd like to correct a statement in 
the June,1985 Growing Parent 
about the danger of helium in foil 
balloons. 

Helium-is an inert gas and does 
not chemically affect anything. In 
sufficient quantities, any gas can 
cause asphixiation, but it’s hard to 
imagine the volume of gas in a 
balloon doing this. 

The dangerous situation 
described by your reader was 
caused by the balloon. 
Aluminated mylar (the ‘‘foil’’) 
doesn’t stretch much and can 
break explosively when 
overheated, just as an egg ina 
microwave or an aerosol can in a 
fire can explode because their 
contents can’t expand. At regular 
temperatures, mylar balloons are 
safe, although tiny teeth can 
scrape off the aluminum coating! 


Rick Cordray 
Beaverton, OR 


Patterned cloths provide 
entertainment in carseat 


When my son Christopher was 
still too small to grasp toys, | 
would provide visual stimulation 
for him while he was in the carseat 
by draping a brightly patterned 
towel in front of him to give him 
something to study. 
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Letterbox 


jow do you get the best interaction between doctor and child? 
h my sons recently needed to see specialists, who treated the © 
Jical problems but seemed to disregard the fact they were 
ling with small children. How can parents encourage 
| professionals in the medical field to treat us and our children as 
people and not cars coming in for a tune-up? 


_ Nina Mucha 
Johnson City, NY 


My favorite patterns were on 
dish towels which also came in 
handy as burp pads wherever we 
were. 

Diane S. Oiton 
Ontario, CA 


Trust in Mom and Dad helps 
child accept self 


When our daughter, Sarah, was 
about three, we began getting 
comments about her smaliness. 

We would answer, “She's just 
the right size.’’ The people got the 
message right away because we 
meant it. Sarah would hear us and 
because of her trust in Mom and 
Dad, she believed she was “‘just 
the right size.” 

Barbara Gluckin 
New Knoxville, OH 


Bigger is not always better 


Bigger is not necessarily better, 
and smaller doesn’t mean inferior. 
It’s important for parents to learn 
to accept children as they are. By 
becoming defensive when 
someone says ‘‘He’s so little,” 
we’re saying it’s not acceptable to 
be small. I’m going to practice this 
approach, ‘‘Yes, and we like him 
that way.”’ 

Encourage small children to 
participate in sports in which size 
is not a factor. Physical 





















Readers write 
to Growing Child 


accomplishments may help boost 
self confidence, and help a child 
deal with teasing. 


Sharon Hu 
San Diego, CA 


Close in age children 
require sense of humor 


Reading the letter about “‘close 
in age babies’”’ made me smile. 
My oldest daughter turns fifteen 
today. My son turned fourteen two 
weeks ago, so for two weeks they 
have both been fourteen. 

‘Busy, hectic, and sometimes 
frustrating’ are mild words for 
those early years. | would add 
boisterous, harried, and 
sometimes frightening, too. But we 
made it through and | believe the 
key is a sense of humor. You can 
laugh at just about anything if you 
stand back and look at it through 
objective eyes. If you have to 
clean up the umpteenth mess, 
grumping and complaining won't 
get the job done any faster. You 
might as well see the humor in it. 

Cobie and Jon are great friends. 
They have always enjoyed being 
“twins” for two weeks of every 
year, feeling it makes them a little 
unique. 


Louise Hurd 
North Ogden, UT 





















“Dear Growing Child” is a forum for our 
readers to share their personal 
thoughts, opinions, comments, and 
experiences. We welcome your re- 
sponses to questions that appear 
periodically. The letters published do 
not necessarily represent the views of 
Growing Child. 


All letters to the editor will be treated as 
having been submitted for publication. 
lf you do not want your correspond- 
ence published, please specify this in 
your letter. Names withheld upon 
request. We reserve the right to edit for 
publication. 
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Halloween: The scariest night 
of the year — for parents 


Halloween began as a playful opportunity for 
children to act out their fantasies. However, 
today dangerous costumes, deadly treats and 
roadway accidents can turn Halloween into 
tragedy. 

Before those excited ghosts, clowns and 
super heroes go off into the night, take a few 
precautions to insure their journey will be a 
safe one. 

e Attach reflector strips to costumes and 
give children flashlights to carry. 

e Costumes should be non-flammable and 
short enough to allow a child to walk without 
tripping. Make sure shoes fit properly and 
have low heels. Check for sharp or pointed 
edges on costumes, containers or props. 

e Maybe your child can see straight ahead 
in that mask. But can she see to the left and 
right? Play it safe, use make-up instead. 

e Warn children to wait until they get home 
before sampling the treats. 

e Throw away all unwrapped or opened 
candy. Examine all items to make sure they 
don't contain any dangerous “ingredients.” If 
in doubt, THROW IT OUT. (Some hospitals 
provide free X-rays to check treats.) 

e Restrict trick-or-treat visits to the homes of 
friends and relatives. The extra “loot” isn’t 
worth the danger to your child. 

e It's a good idea to have a responsible 
adult accompany children who are out after 
dark. 


e Make clear that acts of vandalism are not 
allowed. 


Rules of the road 

This is a good time to remind your children 
of some basic rules of the road. 

e Never cross a street without looking left 
and right. 
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e Observe all traffic signs and regulations. 

e Stress that a child should never talk to 
Strangers. Remind her that adults rarely ask 
youngsters for directions. If someone should 
Stop to ask directions or offer a ride, candy, or 
some other treat, she should know not to go 
near the car. 


Plan a Halloween party 

One very simple way parents can avoid the 
risks of trick-or-treating is to plan a Halloween 
party. 
Get together with friends and make 
arrangements to hold a party at the local 
church or community hall. Even the basement 
or family room of a private home can give 
several children a place to enjoy the holiday — 
and provide parents some peace of mind. 





Mail alert: Be aware of the 
dangers of product samples 


Sue Atkinson, a Growing Child subscriber 
from Chicago, recently alerted us to a 
potentially dangerous situation involving the 
distribution of product samples through the 
mails. 

The problem arises when small children get 
to the mail before you do — or are able to 
“rescue” discarded samples from the trash. 
Five or six cold capsules, a small bottle of tile 
cleaner, or a sample package of razor blades 
could have tragic consequences if swallowed 
or Opened by an inquisitive child. 

If you have mail coming into your home in a 
way that toddlers can get at it — through a slot 
in the door, for instance, or if you put the mail 
in a place children can reach — be aware of 
the potential danger of the situation and take 
precautions that may seem necessary in your 
household. 
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Guess what — it’s twins! 


What's it like to have two at a time? A mother of four (that’s two sets 
of two!) talks about the problems — and rewards — of raising 








place to be. Trust develops as 
infants’ needs are consistently 
met. 





nultiples. To accomplish this trust-build- 
: each step is complicated and _ ing task, children must be kept 

By Mary Jo Wight accentuated by the presence of warm, dry, and full. They should 

Twins! two tiny people to bathe, feed, be cuddled, catered to, and in- 


It seems | have been sur- 
rounded by twins all my life. Twin 
uncles, twin nieces, and twin 
daughters (two sets born seven 
years apart to the day) trim my 
family tree. 

My closest friends are parents 
of twins. Mothers of multiples 
tend to cluster, not just to swap 
snowsuits and strollers, but to 
laugh and cry together. My expe- 
riences have convinced me that 
those specialists who study 
childhood growth and develop- 
ment have neglected twins — 
and their parents. 


Plenty of information, but . 
Don’t misunderstand. There i is 
lots of material about twins. 
But although the stages of 
development seem the same for 
twins as for single-born children, 


- Guess w hel - —_ it’s eine . a. 


toilet train, encourage, instruct, 
and discipline. Consider, for 
instance, the first few months of 
babies’ lives. 





The cai months 

During the first year, behavior 
specialists say, babies begin to 
perceive the world as a safe 


ae ae 


A mother of ae tells the inside stony. 


esos list for parents of multi ple _ 


hating inion — 


| _ It takes flexibility and crganzation t0 handle n more @ than one. 
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dulged. But there are all sorts of 
problems when there are two 
egocentric individuals insisting 
on having their needs met simul- 
taneously. 


The toddler years 

| also found that life did not 
become easier as the babies 
grew, and no expert prepared 
me for the toddler years. 

Toddlers are supposed to be 
allowed freedom, the opportunity 
to do things for themselves — 
walk, climb, fall down the stairs, 
strangle the cat! “Experts” say 
that if a child becomes frustrated 
by restraints while attempting to 
use new skills, doubt or shame 
may develop. 

But what about the parent's 
frustration? It was during the tod- 
dler years that | cut the door of 
my twins’ room in half to create a 
giant playpen. This became nec- 
essary after | found my enterpris- 
ing young daughters sitting in the 
middle of their bedroom covered 
with Glidden’s Satin Finish 
Enamel in Sea Green. 


From 3 to 6 years 

Freedom to run, skate, climb 
and jump is stressed in the next 
period, the “‘initiative-building” 
years. 

No doubt the term “double 
trouble” originated with a poor 


nerve-shattered mother who had 
Continued next page 






Twins 

Continued from Page 1 

just come out of the hospital 
emergency room with her ini- 
tiative stage identicals in match- 
ing casts somewhere on their 
identical bodies. 


School days 

One of the most satisfying and 
relaxed periods of social devel- 
opment, according to those who 
are supposed to know, is the 
stage that occurs about the time 
children start school. 

This may be true for the par- 
ents of one small, wide-eyed 
child making a debut into the 
world of peers, but for mothers of 
twins there’s a trade-off — a few 
hours of peace and quiet during 
the day so you'll be prepared to 
listen twice to “Green Eggs and 
Ham,’ attend two parent-teacher 
conferences (unless you choose 
to place both children in the 
Same room which brings up 
other problems with com- 
parisons, separate identities, 
etc.), and help with two science 
projects. 


Preteen years 

The middle school years are 
appropriately named the “indus- 
try” years, when children should 
be encouraged to cook, invent, 
join, create, and express indi- 
viduality. 

But consider the kitchen after 
two batches of “Easy-Bake Mon- 
ster Cookies.” 

Think of dad in his workshop 
after two pine wood derby racers 
are finished. 

And don't believe the rumor 
that twins are not as bright intel- 
lectually or slower physically 
than single-born children. They 
can wear you out with questions 
and outlast you at Disneyland 
anytime. 


Adolescence 

The last pre-adult step of 
social development, called the 
“identity” stage, is the crisis 





period when all of your previous 
child-rearing mistakes snowball. 

| know teen-agers receive a lot 
of undeserved bad publicity, but 
even a good adolescent times 
two can be a challenge. 

To achieve some recognition 
of yourself as a whole person — 
the major task of adolescence — 
is difficult when you have been 
one of a pair who has been 
compared, dominated or domi- 
neered, confused with, or ex- 
pected to attain or possess the 
same talents as a brother or sister. 

It is disconcerting to be con- 
stantly asked what it feels like to 
be a twin when you have never 
known what it feels like to be any- 
thing else, or to be called by the 
wrong name at least half the 
time. 

Parenting twins is an exciting 
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National Orga 
9402 Amberwood Lane 
Rockville, MD 20853 


114 Lafayette Drive 
Muncie, Indiana 47303 
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multiples. Write: 
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anization of Mothers of Twins Club 


Contact for addresses of local chapters. — 
International Twins Association, Inc. 


Twins, published bi-monthly by Twins Magazine, Inc., 8910 
62nd Terrace, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66202. —it«* 
Subscription rate: $21 per year. | 


Notebook, published four times per year by the National 
Organization of Mothers of Twins Clubs (see address above). 
Double Talk, quarterly publication. Write P.O. Box 412, 
Amelia, Ohio 45102. Subscription rate: $6/1 year ($7.50 
Canada); $10/2 years ($12.50 Canada). © 

The Center for the Study of Multiple Births has a “One Stop 
Twin Book Shop” listing books and pamphlets about 


Center for the Study of Multiple Births ee 
Suite 463-5, 333 East Superior Street — - 





experience. There is twice the 
work, but also twice the fun. If 
parents who have never had 
twins can’t understand the prob- 
lems doubles can present, nei- 
ther can they know that special 
feeling that comes with watching 
two babies grow, nor can they 
know the pleasure of watching 
two play on the “A” team, per- 
form piano duets, or whisper 
together in a corner. 

Frankly, | can hardly wait to 
pick up the phone and hear the 
announcement, ‘‘Guess what, 
Mom? The doctor says it’s going 
to be twins!” 


Mary Jo Wight is a wife, mother, grand- 
mother, and freelance writer currently 


working on a BA degree in English at 
Boise State University in Boise, Idaho. 
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Initial adjustment 
to twins requires 


flexibility 
By Karen Kerkhoff Gromada 


Caring for one newborn baby 
is a twenty-four hour a day job. 

Nurturing two can be a shock 
to the physical, emotional, and 
mental systems of the whole 
family. 

All babies share basic needs 
for food and clothing and cud- 
dling. But each responds to the 
environment and communicates 
his needs in his own way. 

Some infants are very intense. 
Others are more placid. Many 
babies are content to watch the 
world from their infant seats for 
long periods of time. Others 
need almost constant attention. 

Getting to know these idio- 
syncracies of two babies’ dis- 
positions is a gradual process 
and is not easy, especially for 
first-time parents. Several expe- 
rienced mothers of twins told me, 
“The first six months are the 
hardest.” | thought they meant, 
“After that it will be easy.” In 
truth, the whole first year is a 
period of intense adjustment. 


Organization is the key 

Organization is the key to sur- 
vival, but it must be a process 
that allows for flexibility. Babies 
grow, needs change, and you 
will occasionally want to reas- 
sess and reorganize. 

By the time the babies reach 
three months, routines have usu- 
ally been established. Most 
infants seem to need fewer feed- 
ings by then. They also may take 
one or two naps, and their fuss- 
iness often diminishes. They 
may even sleep five to ten hours 
at a stretch. 

Another dramatic shift occurs 
at about six months as the 
babies need fewer feedings, 
start to eat solid food, and 
increase their physical activity. 
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The individual timetable for twins 
can vary quite a bit, and that is 
what leads to a prolonged adjust- 
ment period. | 


Mother’s adjustment 

The birth of any baby forces 
changes in a mother’s self- 
image. The birth of twins inten- 
sifies the stress this can create. 

Mothers of twins may be giving 
200 percent, yet experience dis- 
appointment because they can't 
meet all the babies’ needs, much 
less those of the rest of the fam- 
ily. Getting out is more difficult 
with twins and mothers may feel 
isolated and alone. 


Getting help 

The mother is the pivotal point 
for her family and must 
“recharge her batteries” by 
occasionally doing something 
she enjoys. 

Most mothers of twins find 
some kind of household help a 
necessity in the early months. 
This may be someone to clean 
the house and do the laundry, or 
a neighborhood teen to help with 
the babies and older children 
while you get dinner on the table. 
A few mothers hire someone to 
manage a feeding or two at night 
so they can sleep. 





Two other problem areas are 
visiting hours and housework. 

“When we brought our twins 
home, | was totally overwhelmed 
and out of control,” one mother 
remembers. “I know my attitude 
about housework had a lot to do 
with it. |was obsessed with cook- 
ing and cleaning. The babies had 
to have baths every day. If one 
spit up or a bowel movement 
required new clothing, I'd 
change both! | also felt obligated 
to let everyone see the sideshow 
when we brought the twins 
home. What a mistake!” 


Handling other siblings 

Mothers are not the only ones 
who find their lives disrupted. 
“It’s natural for older children to 
be upset,” another mother said. 
“They may feel they have been 
pushed off their mother’s lap. 
Keep them busy by asking them 
to get things for you. Talk to them 
while you care for the babies. 
This on-going conversation will 
provide much-needed psycho- 
logical support.” 


© Twins Magazine, Inc. Reprinted with 
permission from Twins Magazine, the 
national magazine for parents of multi- 


ples. For more information about TWINS, 
write to TWINS, P.O. Box 12045, Over- 
land Park, Kansas 66212. 








Great toy ideas for 
holiday giving 


What toys are best? The ones that are 
bright, and fun, and help a child develop 
important skills. Here are Growing Child’s 
recommendations for kids of all ages! 


By Lisa Walton 


Children love to play — they enjoy it just as 
adults enjoy golfing, reading, or cooking. 

But playing is not just fun. It also helps chil- 
dren develop their minds, bodies, and person- 
alities. Therefore, the toys you select for your 
child should develop his skills, expand his hori- 
zons, and complement his environment, as well 
as appeal to his sense of fun. 

Here are some guidelines for choosing toys 
wisely, based on age and developmental needs 
of youngsters within specific age groups. Many 
of these toys can be made from household 
items, or from inexpensive materials purchased 
in a variety store. 


Infants need variety 


of touch, sight, sound 

Everything an infant encounters is a new 
experience. From these encounters he learns 
about himself and the world around him. This 
learning is the infant’s form of play. 

One of the first things babies do is become 
aware of their bodies. They need toys to build 
physical skills — playthings to hold, look at, and 
listen to. There should be a variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors, and materials to stimulate the 
senses of touch, sight, sound, and smell. These 
might include: 


e Safe toys to mouth and teethe on 

e Toys to grasp and squeeze 

e Rattles 

e Clutch balls 

e Toys for the bath 

e Small plastic cups that nest and stack 
e A “busy box” 

e Plastic bowls 

e An unbreakable mirror 

e Floor toys that encourage crawling 








OT aT =SaY(-¥- 1 are) (of 


Ones are explorers in the land of 
take-apart and put-together again 

This is the age of new mobility and indepen- 
dence. One-year-olds are separate individuals, 
impatient to learn and find out “why.” They're 
Curious adventurers, yet they aren’t ready for 
fantasy or imagination. They need toys that deal 
with the real world. 

This is the ever-exploring “pots and pans” 
age. One-year-olds need toys to take apart and 
put together, parts to screw and unscrew, put on 
and take off, throw and drop, stack and unstack. 
For example: 





e Pull and push toys 

e Small lightweight blocks 

e Crayons 

e A soft, safe ball 

e Sand and water toys 

e Pop beeds 

e Plastic links 

e A toy drum or safe pounding toy 

e A first shape-sorter 

e A first puzzle 

e Toys to push along the floor when crawling 

e Imitation toys such as a telephone or 
housekeeping toys 

e Small, soft dolls 


Two-year-olds 


Twos are busy building muscles and 
playing make-believe 

Two-year-olds are developing their minds 
and bodies, so they need challenging toys for 
learning. They need toys to build large and small 
muscles, to teach concepts like in, out, over, 
under, up, down. Two-year-olds have gone from 
simple imagination to actual make-believe. Give 
them: 


e Stringing beads 

e Fingerpaint 

e Rhythm instruments 

e A riding toy 

e A pull wagon 

e A rocking horse 

e Toys to teach dressing skills 
e A chalkboard and chalk 

e Simple object puzzles 

e A small table and chair set 
e Pegs and pegboard 
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Three-year-olds 


Give Threes outdoor toys 
and ‘thinking tools’ 

The third year holds a lot of changes. Children 
go from simply knowing something to under- 
standing it. Their minds are sharper and they are 
better coordinated physically. They need toys to 
complement these skills. 

Threes should have toys for outdoor as well 
as indoor play, and items that require them to 
“think” about what they are doing. Try: 


e Large blocks, block play accessories, and 
construction toys 

e Puppets 

e Board games and games that involve prob- 
lem-solving 

e Toys that teach colors, sizes, shapes, and 
math concepts 

e Three-dimensional puzzles and games 

e A see-saw 

e A tricycle 

e A book of fingerplays 

e A toy cooking set 


Four-year-olds 


Reading, writing, number 
activities are 
interesting for Fours 

If not already in preschool, four-year-olds are 
close to starting school. They need toys to pre- 
pare them for kindergarten. These are items 
with more abstract concepts, ones that appeal 
to specific tastes and interests, and playthings 
that inspire creativity and imagination. For 
example: 


e Activities for reading, writing, and number 
concepts 

e Art kits 

e Construction toys 

e A hop-scotch board 

e Games that involve color, shape, and size 

matching 

Board games 

A scrapbook to make and keep 

A small sled 

More “complex” sand and water toys 
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Five-year-olds 


Hone Fives skills 
with ‘work materials’ 

Five-year-olds are eager to learn. They need 
school-readiness items, toys that let them use 
their own physical and mental talents, and their 
own personal possessions — whether they be 
toys, clothes, or possessions. Five-year-olds 
like: 

e Sport toys such as a softball and bat, 
kickball, roller skates or bicycle (training 
wheels too) 

e Play settings with miniature characters and 
objects 

e Clay 

e Woodworking materials 

e Writing paper and markers 

e Toys to start special collections 

e A puppet theatre 

e Gardening toys 

e A jump rope 

e A first jigsaw puzzle 

e Personal wallet, comb, brush, and purse 

e A tape recorder 


All ages 


Art materials, puzzles 
and building blocks are 
good for all ages 

All children, regardless of age, need play- 
things to build physical, mental, language, emo- 
tional, and social skills. Some toys will appeal to 
children of all ages. These include music- 
related items, plush toys, and books. 

For children two years and up, a well-rounded 
toy selection should also include playthings 
from each of the following groups: 





e Pretend/dress-up play 

e Arts and crafts 

e Blocks 

e Science and nature play 

e Outdoor toys for active play 

e Puzzles, games, and construction toys 







Lisa Walton has a BS degree in Child Development and Family 
Studies from Purdue University. She is involved in the 
evaluation and selection of toys for Growing Child catalogs. This 
article is reprinted from the December, 1984 Growing Parent. 
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The good times are now order in drawers and a spotless kitchen floor, 


sometimes these things have to give way to a 


“Twenty years from now, it won't more urgent need: time to spend with our 














make a dime’s worth of difference.” children. 
This saying has been handed down in my Building happy memories 
family for a number of years. It seems to me it My son, Bob, still talks about his birthday 
has a unique application in time management party as a youngster when an assortment of 
for families with young children. relatives suddenly left the safety of the front 
How's that? porch to join in a pick-up baseball game on the 
Think about the dust that must be under front lawn. He still remembers how funny | 
every bed in your house, the jumble of clothes, looked trying to beat the ball to first base. 
shoes and boots in the hall closet, the He doesn’t remember (but | do) if his little 
infamous “junk” drawer in every kitchen in shirts were always ironed (they were). But he 
America. does remember the “little picnics” we had in 
Now think about the best things you the backyard with crackers, bologna 
remember from your childhood, the people, sandwiches and milk. 
places, and events that are very dear to you. He doesn’t remember (but | do) if his first 
Next, think down the road twenty years from baseball uniform had creases in the pants 
now. What kinds of experiences do you think (they did). But he does remember if | was at 
your children will remember from their growing the game when he hit his first home run. 
up years? Here are a few to check off: 
P] 
e The winter afternoons when the Parents don't always have to be 
dinner dishes were left to grow serious 
cold while the whole family went Today's parents are bombarded with all 
sledding in the new snow. kinds of information telling them how to be 
e The spotless kitchen floor. better parents, how to find quality time, how to 
e The arrival of Judy, the wild and have it all now to insure that children grow up 
crazy Irish setter who required to be geniuses. 
care, attention and feeding, but If you ask the kids, they'd just like to have 
who loved everyone on sight and parents to themselves for a bit to play, be silly, 
became a beloved family pet. have fun. It’s something to make time for — 
e Slacks with pressed-in creases. right now. 
e The occasional summer night Coming up are more years than you’d think 
when all the neighborhood kids when no one is coming home with dirty 
were allowed to stay up late while sneakers or wet jeans to wash. That’s when 
their parents played Monopoly. you'll have lots of time to straighten those 
e All the family’s clothes, washed, drawers to your heart’s content. 
ironed and put away at the same For now, don’t miss the good times. Twenty 
time. years from now they will make a difference. 
The point is while we'd all like to have Kv 4 nh) 
pressed-in creases in our slacks, absolute Taney ( 
e 
Growing Parent & Growing Child are published by Dunn & Hargitt; Inc. © 1985 Dunn & Hargitt, Inc. All rights reserved. November 1985, Vol.13 NO.11 Os 
Growing Parent & Growing Child published monthly at 22 N. Second Street, Lafayette, IN 47902. Subscription rate $15.95 yearly. Third class postage EBEDPRESS 
paid at Lafayette, IN 47902. ISSN: 0193- 8037 
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Holiday visits with children 
by Marilyn Pribus 


The holidays! 

The family gathered together 
around a festive table. Gifts, 
love, joy! 

Sometimes it’s a wonderful 
experience that leaves us feeling 
refreshed, renewed and at 
peace. But often we heave sighs 
of relief when everyone goes 
home and feel vaguely confused 
about what went wrong. Under- 
standing why we feel this way 
can help improve matters. 

Perhaps the biggest trap of all 
is expectations. We “know’ how 
families ought to be — loving and 
sharing, patient and peaceful. 
After all, we’ve seen the TV com- 
mercials and the ads in the 
magazines that feature these 
“oerfect” families. Deep down 
we know the difference between 
the reality and the illusion, but we 
still want our families to be those 
“perfect” families. 
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While we all realize that stress 
is an inescapable part of life, 
we're less likely to acknowledge 
that joyous holidays can be a 
source of tension. But are they 
ever! 
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Even before we've carved 
our jack-o’-lanterns, we're pum- 
meled by high pressure ads and 
high volume music (designed to 
produce high volume sales). The 
front page of the paper warns 
“Only 12 shopping days until 
Christmas.’ The added com- 
plication of having (or being) 
guests can turn a season of cele- 
bration into a tense encounter 
leaving people puzzled and dis- 
appointed. 

Remember nice visits don't 
just happen. If a visit is part of 
your holiday plans this year, take 
steps to make the time pleasant 
for everyone. Visits disrupt rou- 
tines. More people under the roof 
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mean not only extra dishes, but 
often extra generations and al- 
ways extra relationships. 


For the visitors 

1. Describe unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances with children ahead 
of time. If there will be elevators, 
disabled persons, or unusual 
sleeping arrangements, for ex- 
ample, be prepared. Youngsters 
might sleep on the floor at home 
a time or two or practice speak- 
ing slowly and clearly as they 
might need to for a hard-of-hear- 
ing relative. 

2. Warn your kids that your 
friends and relatives may re- 
member your children far more 
clearly than your children re- 
member them. This is a good 
time, however, to remind chil- 
dren they have the right to 
choose who may touch them. Be 
prepared to support your young- 
ster by saying, for example, ‘| 
don’t think Katy remembers you 
very well right now, Uncle Ted. 
Perhaps just a handshake would 
be suitable.” 

3. Discuss special manners 
and behavior when visiting. 
Something that’s okay at home, 
may not be at Aunt Jo’s. Have a 
code word — camel, perhaps — 
that will let your children know, 
without embarrassing them in 
front of others, that the last straw 
is clearly in sight. 

4. For children under the age 
of two, consider taking your reg- 
ular drinking water or purchasing 
distilled; immature digestive sys- 
tems are susceptible to upsets. 
Alert your host or hostess to food 

Continued next page 











Continued from Page 1 
allergies of any family members. 
Remember to take any neces- 
Sary prescriptions. 

5. Check out the premises as 
soon as you arrive, especially if 
the place isn’t ‘“‘childproofed.” 
Beware of dangers such as 
unprotected stairs or medicines 
on bedside tables (the kids 
shouldn’t be prowling, of course, 
but . . .) If you’re visiting where 
there are children, be especially 
careful about things such as 
medications left in your suitcase. 

6. Enjoy the people you’re 
visiting and your own family as 
well. Be flexible. Remember that 
two-year-olds often behave like 
two-year-olds. Easy does it. 


Entertaining visitors 

1. Safety is a real priority if 
you are having young company, 
especially if your home isn’t 
childproofed. 

e Pay special attention to the 
accessibility of potential poi- 
sons (household cleansers, 
plants, etc.) and check for 
danger areas where accidents 
could occur (stairway, unlighted 
porch). 

e Protect children from pets 
(Or vice versa). 

e Post phone numbers for the 
local poison control center and 
medical emergencies. 

e Rent or borrow gates, cribs 
or playpens to provide one or two 
rooms as a safe children’s area. 

2. Resist the temptation to 
“swoop.” If it’s been a while 
Since you've seen your young 
visitors, give their short memo- 
ries achance to recall you and let 
them make their own overtures. 

3. Announce the house rules 
right away: no crayons in the liv- 
ing room, a half hour siesta (not a 
bad idea for everyone no matter 
what age), or eating in the 
kitchen only. Discuss rules with 
children and parents both, so 
that if the parents don’t discipline 
misbehaving children you can 


> | _ tactfully do it yourself, saying, “1 








see youve forgotten our rule. 
You'll have to sit right here next 
to me for a few minutes.” 

4. Arrange some time for 
everyone to sing, visit Santa, or 
go to the zoo together, but have 
some Adults Only times, too. 
You might hire a teenager for a 
few hours to supervise young 
children or rent a VCR and spe- 
cial movies for a treat. 

S. Know ahead of time which 
foods your young visitors favor. 
This isn’t the time for new menus. 
Have wholesome snacks such 
aS popcorn, peanuts, and whole 
grain cookies and natural fruit 
juices rather than sodas or highly 
Sugared drinks. 

6. In the aftermath of divorce, 
holiday get-togethers often give 
rise to many confusing or painful 
emotions for adults as well as 
youngsters. Although it would be 
nice if everyone loved everyone, 
this isn’t realistic. Explain that it 
isn't necessary to like everyone 
but it is a time to be civil. 

7. Play a lot of “one-on-one.” 
Spend some exclusive time with 
each person on every day of the 


visit — even if it’s only ten min- 
utes. Do dishes with your 
brother, play “Chopsticks” with 
your niece, crack walnuts with a 
cousin, stroll around the block 
with a toddler or elderly friend. 
People are more important 
than perfect gravy, so don’t let 
the busy-ness of the holidays tar- 
nish the joy of just being 
together. With a generous serv- 
ing of flexibility, a holiday visit 
with children can be a special 
occasion to remember. 


Marilyn Pribus lives in Fair Oaks, California, 
and is a frequent contributor to Growing Par- 
ent. She and her husband enjoy having a 
houseful of company for the holidays. 





On baby care books 


Each day | read my book with care 

To check the progress of my heir. 

! grew alarmed at his condition 

And rushed to see the pediatrician. 
“Oh, please, what can the matter be? 
My baby’s stuck in chapter three!’”’ 

The doc gave me a patient look. 

“Your son's just read a different book!’ 


—Anola Pickett 
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How to keep calm 
during the holidays 


by Marilyn Pribus 


It was going to be the perfect 
holiday dinner. 

The family had flown to Cali- 
fornia from St. Paul, New York, 
and Atlanta. The turkey’s bosom 
was shapely, the menu under 
control and an exquisite floral 
centerpiece graced my table. 

What could go wrong? 

For starters, it rained for forty 
days (it seemed like forty). The 
next morning clans of ants from 
miles around gathered to keep 
their feet dry in our kitchen. The 
roasting pan sprang a fatal leak 
and the drippings ended up on 
the bottom of the oven before 
flooding my kitchen floor. 

The centerpiece dropped pet- 
als onto the salad plates, the dog 
was sick, and as | passed the 


special fruit cake my mother had 


held in her arms for 2293 air 
miles, | noticed (in the nick of 
time!) the ants had beat us to it. 

A disaster? 

In years past it would have 
been, but it was okay because | 
have vastly lowered my holiday 
expectations of myself and oth- 
ers. So can you. Here are some 
suggestions to make the holi- 
days smoother. 

1. Don’t let the “shoulds” get 
you down. So your mother did 
make her own cornbread for the 
dressing; you can still buy boxed 
stuffing. Use paper napkins, 
even if your sister-in-law always 
uses linen. (Let the kids draw 
some holiday decorations on 
them.) 

2. Don't fret about lop-sided 
menorah candles or cookies or 





all the blue lights on one side of 
the Christmas tree. 

3. Cut TV time and keep your 
level of activities sensible. At- 
tend the holiday functions you 
want to; for the others say, 
“We've got a previous commit- 
ment.” (Which may be to take it 
easy at home.) 

4. Develop traditions such as 
a day for making cookies or drei- 
dels with the family. 

5. Don’t worry about spend- 
ing the same amount (to the 
penny!) on each child. Finding 
the right gift, even if it's not 
costly, is much more generous. 

6. Make meals ahead of time 
or rely on your grocer’s freezer. 
And either relax your diet or don't 
make all kinds of plump goodies. 

7. Emphasize the spiritual as- 
pect of the season. Attend ser- 
vices. If your family is not reli- 
gious, share beautiful poems or 
songs. —M.P. 





Adult friends in your child’s life 


By Nancy N. Rue 


Lani, my next door neighbor, 
bakes homemade cinnamon 
rolls and raises horses. 

| live in a jogging suit and write 
at a word processor. 

Lani and | are the same age, 
but we couldn’t be more differ- 
ent. Yet my five-year-old 
daughter is devoted to her. 

Marijean makes a daily visit to 
Lani’s house, where they drink 
tea with milk and talk of such 
faraway places as Kentucky and 
outer space. They feed carrot 
tops to the horses and discuss 
Marijean’s plans to become 
president. 


A normal development 


Parents will not always be the 
center of a child’s universe. As 
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soon as our young ones can 
share a gooey graham cracker, 
they begin to make friends, and 
some of those pals will be adults. 
Why does a child become 
attached to the retired banker 
across the street or the childless 
couple in the next apartment? 
For a child who is maturing 
quickly, an adult friend can be a 
welcome change from peers. 
Many children in the preschool 
years begin to feel a healthy 
need to be independent. Select- 
ing an adult as a friend helps 
them fill that need while still 
providing the security that only 
an adult can give a young child. 
You may feel a pang of jeal- 
ousy when these friendships 
occur, especially when you find 


that your little one is telling his 
friend things he hasn't shared 
with you. 

It isn’t unusual for a child to tell 
someone else something he's 
never shared with you. Pre- 
schoolers are so busy living their 
lives they don’t bother to keep a 
running mental account of what's 
happening. The important things 
come back to them in spurts and 
they share them as they remem- 
ber them. 

You can feel proud of this 
expansion of your child’s world. It 
means you have instilled in her 
the self-confidence it takes to go 
up to a forty-year-old and Say, 
“Hi! Want to be friends?” You 
have shown her how to be open 
to new ideas and to risk learning 
something new. 


Many benefits 
The by-products of adult-child 


Continued next page 


Continued from Page 3 
friendships are tremendous. 

By spending time in other 
homes, children see first-hand 
that people are different and that 
it's okay to be different. They’re 
exposed to a variety of lifestyles 
and interests, and that makes 
their lives richer. 

There may be fear that an 
older person will teach your child 
old-fashioned ideas, or values 
that are contrary to what you’re 
teaching at home. But the values 
a child learns in these early years 
will be the ones she learns from 
her parents. 

Children who have adult 
friends also receive a boost in 
maturity, and there are even 
times when that objective third 
party can convince your child of 
something she can’t seem to 
accept from you. 

Preschoolers can also learn 
simple facts about history from 
someone who has lived it. They 
can gain a sense that the experi- 
ence of growing up is the same 
from generation to generation, 
which creates a very reassuring 
lifeline. 

While not all adult-child friend- 
ships are with the elderly, those 
that are can instill in a little per- 
son a love and respect for the 
aged that can follow into adult 
life. 


A child’s choice 

There is no cause for alarm if 
your child doesn’t become bua- 
dies with people outside her own 
age bracket. She may simply be 
unaware these giving, sharing 
people are available to her. 

Don't be afraid to encourage 
adult friendships. If Mrs. Taylor is 
a lovely lady who loves children, 
ask your child to take back that 
borrowed cup of sugar, or sug- 
gest that the two of you make 
brownies to share. Friendship is 
a two-way street, and children 
can be taught to be giving and 
Sharing as well as to reap the 
benefits. 





By the same token, it’s best to 
resist the temptation to ask, “You 
aren't pestering John and Sarah, 
are you?’ Children often feel 
they’re “in the way,” so casting 
aspersions on a friendship 
they’re proud of is a definite bub- 
ble-burster. If John and Sarah 
think Jimmy is a pest, you can 
rest assured that they'll find a 
way to discourage his visits. 





Few problems 

Can such friendships ever be 
a problem? 

In rare cases, yes. 

lf your child has only adults as 
friends and prefers not to associ- 
ate with people his own age, 
there could be cause for con- 
cern. Some youngsters feel 
rejected by same-age playmates 
and find security with grown-ups. 

However, there are certain 
experiences a child needs that 
he can get only from playing with 
other children. When he hangs 
out exclusively with grown-ups, 
he begins to imitate adult behav- 
ior at a time when he should be 
behaving like a child and thus 
grows further and further from 
being able to relate to other chil- 
dren. 


Avoiding abuse 

Unfortunately, when we think 
about our children spending time 
alone with other adults, we also 
think about the possibility of 
abuse. It is important to educate 





children about the possibility of 
abuse and how to handle it. 

Also, make it a point to strike 
up an acquaintance with your 
child’s grown-up friend if you 
haven't already. Talk to that per- 
son on a regular basis and find 
out what the two of them discuss. 
Be sure you see where they 
spend their time together and get 
a feel for the atmosphere. If you 
are comfortable with it, then your 
child is probably fine there. 

lf any serious abuse is occur- 
ing, the child might not say so in 
SO many words, but will still put 
out danger signals. She may 
become withdrawn, begin to wet 
the bed, or be frightened of 
sleeping in a dark room. Either 
extreme rebelliousness or 
extreme passivity, or any sud- 
den, radical change in person- 
ality may mean trouble. 

For the most part, children will 
get themselves out of rela- 
tionships that are uncomfortable 
for them. Avoid making state- 
ments such as, “You ought to go 
visit Mr. Jones. He’s going to get 
his feelings hurt if you don’t go 
see him anymore.” 

But it would be a shame to let 
fear cheat our children of the lit- 
tle-person, big-person rela- 
tionships that can mean so much 
to them. Marijean will never for- 
get Lani. 

Nor will the adults who make 
friends with children ever forget 
their little friends. It is very reas- 
suring to encounter a young life 
in the making. 

When these special, rare 
adults are willing to take the time 
to show love and caring for little 
children, they serve a vital func- 
tion in a society where threats 
and fears and suspicions lurk. 
We need them. Our children 
need them. 









Nancy Rue has a M.A. degree in Educa- 
tion. She has been a teacher, and cur- 
rently writes magazine articles and books 
for young people. 
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Advice for a safe and relaxed holiday season 


The holidays are a joyous time of year — 
but they can also be chaotic, creating high 
levels of stress and taking a toll on our 
emotions. It’s also easy at this time of year to 
overlook potential physical hazards to 
ourselves and our children. 


The fine art of relaxation 

‘Tis the season to be jolly, but a nagging 
headache, undue fatigue or tightness between 
the shoulder blades can dampen anyone’s 
spirits. Here is a simple method for relaxing 
during the holidays or anytime you feel 
harried. The exercise takes about twenty 
minutes. 

e Find a quiet room where you will not be 
disturbed. (Eventually you will be able to relax 


anytime, anywhere.) Loosen any tight clothing. 


e Squeeze your fists and forearm muscles 
as hard as you can. 

e Relax slowly to the count of ten. Think of 
your arms as balloons with the air slowly 
leaking out as you relax. Tense and relax one 
fist and forearm, then the other. 

e Bend your elbows and tense your biceps, 
then slowly relax to the count of ten. 

e Now one leg, then the other. 

e Wrinkle and relax your forehead. 

e Go over your whole body, alternately 
tensing and relaxing. Don’t rush. Don’t worry 
about the time. Just relax. 

Once the body is relaxed, relax the mind. 
Think of yourself slowly descending in a dark 
elevator. There is no noise — only a soft, 
gentle hum. You are unaware of the outside 
world. 

Practice this relaxation technique every day 
until it becomes habitual — until you find 
yourself able to relax at will. 


% 
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Safety first 

We have all seen newspaper accounts of 
fires and other tragedies related to holiday 
activities. To protect your loved ones, take a 
moment to read the following safety hints: 

e Before buying a Christmas tree, bounce it 
on the ground to insure the needles are not 
ready to fall off. After bringing the tree home, 
make sure it is kept watered. Keep the tree 
away from television sets, heaters and 
fireplaces. You might find it easier to keep the 
tree in the playpen instead of constantly 
monitoring baby’s movements. 

e Make certain all lights have the 
Underwriter’s Laboratory (UL) label of safety. 
Buy the appropriate lights for the place you 
intend to use them, indoor or outdoor. Do not 
use lights stronger than recommended. 
Unplug lights when you go to bed or leave the 
house. 

e Candles should be firmly held in place by 
a sturdy holder. Make sure the flame isn’t near 
curtains, paper decorations or other flammable 
materials. Extinguish them when you go to bed 
or leave the house. 

e Several common holiday plants such as 
poinsettias, holly and mistletoe can produce 
painful and even life-threatening effects if 
ingested by a child or pet, so keep them out of 
reach. 

Santa’s elves should make sure toys have 
no: sharp corners or points, parts to break off, 
toxic paints or potential dangers if the toy is 
not played with exactly as the manufacturer 
intended. Be sure to keep toys and games for 
older children away from younger ones. 

The staff of Growing Parent wishes all our 
readers a happy and safe holiday season. 


Growing Parent & Growing Child published monthly at 22 N. Second Street, Lafayette, IN 47902. Subscription rate $15.95 yearly. Third class postage 


paid at Lafayette, IN 47902. ISSN: 0193- 8037 
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